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PREFACE. 


IT  was  felt  that  thousands  who  had  known 
*  the  genial  and  Christian  face  of  Conductor 
Snider,  who  had  laughed  under  the  inimitable- 
ness  of  his  mimicry,  or  wept  under  the  spell  of 
his  pathos,  or  turned,  with  repentance  and  faith, 
unto  God  under  his  impassioned  appeals,  seek 
ing  their  salvation,  would  desire  to  have  at  their 
hands  some  memorial  of  his  life  and  work. 

In  response  to  this  desire  and  with  the  per 
suasion  that  the  Conductor  would  gladly  give 
consent  to  anything  which  might  go  out  from, 
or  because  of,  him  on  an  errand  of  good,  his 
loyal  wife  and  devoted  helpmate  placed  in  my 
hands  such  notes  and  MSS.  as  were  at  her 
disposal  for  the  purposes  of  this  volume. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  so  little  on 
paper  of  those  sermons  and  lectures  which  had 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  multitudes.  They  were 
born  of  his  experience,  and  for  the  most  part, 
were  written  only  on  the  tablets  of  his  extra 
ordinary  memory. 
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I  trust,  however,  that  his  famous  lecture, 
"  Life  on  the  Rail,"  and  his  equally  celebrated 
"  Railway "  sermon  have  been  sufficiently  re 
stored  by  the  aid  of  press  reports,  etc.,  to  give 
the  readers  of  this  volume  a  welcome  memorial 
of  the  enjoyment  they  had  when  listening  to 
them.  I  am  indebted  to  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  sermon  on  "  The  Blessed  Invitation." 

The  kindly  tributes  to  be  found  in  these 
pages  will  express  the  sentiments  of  thousands 
concerning  the  Conductor's  well-merited  good 
name.  I  am  grateful  for  the  prompt  and  cheer 
ful  manner  in  which  they  came  into  my  hands. 
They  are  heart-felt  testimonies  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  every  reader. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  this  little 
volume  goes  out  to  its  readers  followed  by  the 
prayer  which  dominated  the  Christian  life  and 
experience  of  the  genial  and  lovable  man  it 
holds  in  affectionate  remembrance,  namely,  that 
the  loving  Lord  may  use  it  for  the  salvation  of 
many. 

D.  W.  SNIDER. 

Methodist  Pa/rsonagej 

MILTON,  M<t\i  9M,  1898. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LJAVING  known  the  late  Conductor  Snider 
^  *•  since  he  was  a  lad  and  followed  his  course 
with  much  satisfaction  for  many  years,  I  am 
personally  grateful  that  his  cousin  has  prepared 
this  interesting  memorial  volume,  which  I  be 
lieve  will  be  much  appreciated  by  everyone  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

W.  K.  Snider,  lived  on  the  railroad  ever  since 
he  was  a  small  boy— and  his  education  was  prin 
cipally  such  as  he  acquired  in  his  "  life  on  the 
rail." 

•  His  natural  gifts  in  many  particulars  were 
above  the  average,  and  were  greatly  developed 
by  his  experience  and  observation  in  his  con 
stant  public  intercourse  with  the  world. 

His  genial  qualities  and  unique  endowments 
secured  for  him  a  warm  welcome  in  all  circles 
of  social  life.  His  retentive  memory,  his  powers 
of  description  and  imitation  invested  him  with 
rare  abilities  to  interest  and  entertain  his 
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friends,  and  all  who  enjoyed  his  personal  ac 
quaintance  will  always  carry  with  them  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  hours  spent  in  his  company. 

No  more  popular  conductor  ever  took  charge 
of  a  railway  train.  His  assiduous  attention  to 
all  travellers  who  needed  oversight,  his  solicitous 
regard  for  their  comfort,  and  his  affable  treat 
ment  of  the  travelling  public  generally,  made 
him  a  universal  favorite. 

When  he  was  converted  everybody  knew  it — 
not  only  by  his  prompt  and  public  testimony 
for  Christ,  but  also  from  the  wonderful  change 
which  appeared  in  all  his  habits  of  life.  All 
"the  boys,"  as  he  called  them,  with  whom  he 
had  spent  many  an  hour  in  sinful  jollification, 
were  taken  into  his  confidence,  while  he  told 
them  the  glad  story  of  his  personal  salvation, 
and  not  a  few  were  led  by  him  to  the  Saviour 
whom  he  had  learned  to  love.  His  talents  were 
soon  recognized  by  the  Church,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  his  evangelistic  services  and  popu 
lar  lectures  gave  him  a  wonderful  reputation 
throughout  the  country.  His  originality  of 
thought,  his  incomparable  powers  of  imitation, 
his  aptness  of  illustration,  his  forceful  and 
earnest  delivery,  together  with  his  great  per 
sonal  magnetism,  guaranteed  the  extraordinary 
success  wrhich  crowned  all  his  public  efforts. 
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The  publication  of  these  selections  among  his 
sermons  and  lectures,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  admired  and 
loved  him,  and  will  serve  as  a  souvenir  that 
will  be  highly  cherished. 

W.  S.  GRIFFIN. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
W.  K.  SNIDER. 

HIS    LIFE    AND     WORK. 

BORN  ;  born  again  ;  died.  Birth,  bringing  its 
gifts  of  hereditary  advantage ;  conversion,  or 
the  new  birth,  bringing  its  sanctification  of  pur 
pose  and  exaltation  of  life;  death,  bringing  to 
those  around  sorrow  and  tears,  but  also  its 
myriad  tokens  of  love  and  chaplets  of  praise— 
these  are  the  piers  that  measure  and  support 
the  spans  which  make  up  the  completed  bridge 
of  many  glorious  lives  with  all  their  weight  of 
sin  and  success,  forfeit  and  fortune,  pleasure  and 
power. 

The  life  of  W.  K.  Snider,  the  Christian  Con 
ductor,  viewed  as  a  bridge,  is  full  of  interest  in 
either  span.  The  world  realized  how  remark 
able  the  first  span  was  when  it  blazoned  his 
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conversion  as  a  public  event  and  proclaimed  it 
as  "  wonderful."  It  was  talked  of  as  an  event 
of  extraordinary  importance.  It  will  be  neces 
sary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
those  years  between  his  birth  and  his  conversion, 
though  it  takes  into  account  the  time  that  his 
repentance  covered.  The  other  and  later  span 
in  his  life,  since  the  story  of  Jesus  thrilled  his 
heart  and  the  pulpits  of  the  land  were  the  place 
of  his  convincing  and  joyful  message,  received 
its  joyful  testimony  of  beauty  and  power  when, 
at  the  knowledge  of  his  death,  multitudes  in  all 
parts  of  Canada  felt  that  a  most  intimate  friend 
had  slipped  from  their  side,  or  a  dearly  loved 
one  had  been  torn  from  their  embrace.  A  fair 
bridge  !  An  eloquent  life  !  An  established 
character  ! 

William  Kaitting  Snider,  third  son  of  Michael 
Snider  and  Elizabeth  Kaittinpf,  was  born  March 

O' 

1st,  1852,  in  the  township  of  Trafalgar,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Oakville,  in  the 
County  of  Hal  ton.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Canadian  wilderness. 
His  great-grandfather,  Michael  Snider,  after 
whom  his  father  was  named,  a  man  of  com 
manding  manners  and  powerful  physique,  came 
with  his  wife  to  America  from  his  native  Ger 
many,  and  settled  first  in  Maryland,  U.S.A.  After 
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varying  fortune  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  when  their  fortune  was  ripest,  they  sought 
the  a3gis  of  the  British  flag,  and  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  proclamation  of  King  George  III., 
came  into  Canada,  crossing  the  Niagara  River 
at  Chippewa,  in  1802.  Overtaken  by  an  early 
winter,  where  the  city  of  Hamilton  now  stands 
they  took  shelter  during  those  dreary,  lonely 
months  of  1802-3  in  a  vacated  log  hut  or  shanty, 
and  worked  and  waited  for  the  Spring.  Disap 
pointment  met  them,  as  the  land  they  expected 
to  take  up  had  not  yet  been  surveyed.  It  was  in 
1 807  when  they  began  the  work  of  clearing  arid 
founding  a  home  on  Dundas  Street,  Trafalgar,  to 
which  they  moved  in  1809  from  Ryckman's  Cor 
ners,  where  they  had  found  companionship  and 
the  opportunity  to  labor  during  the  intervening 
years.  The  Conductor's  great-grandmother  was 
born  in  Ireland,  though  brought  up  and  married 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  that  we  are  indebted 
to  this  fact  more  than  we  know,  for  those  gifts 
of  mirth  and  mimicry  which  gave  him  a  good 
degree  of  his  popularity  and  fame.  At  all 
events,  he  had  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  him. 

By  the  name  Knitting  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  preserved  his  mother's  family  name — 
and  more.  By  the  name  "William"  Kaitting 
he  honored  the  name  of  his  uncle,  who  was  the 
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first  male  child  born  of  white  parentage  in  the 
frontier  township  of  Trafalgar.  Early  in  the 
century  John  Kaitting  and  his  wife  came  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada,  swimming  their 
horses  across  the  Niagara  River,  while  the 
heroic  woman  had  a  babe  in  a  basket  strapped 
to  her  back.  They  settled  in  Halton.  Mrs. 
Kaitting  did  not  see  the  face  of  a  white  woman 
for  the  first  six  months  of  her  residence  in  the 
country,  while  her  husband  manifested  such 
skill  with  the  gun  that  he  was  named  by  the 
Indians  "  Cusicance,"  conveying  the  meaning 
that  he  was  "  quick  to  hunt  and  shoot  all  deer 
from  Indians." 

These  ancestors  were  of  that  simple,  sturdy, 
patriotic,  God-fearing  stock  to  which  what  is 
purest  and  best  in  our  Canadian  manhood  may 
be  traced.  They  were  brave,  whole-hearted  and 
religious.  They  took  their  part  in  the  early  and 
protracted  struggles  of  this  young  country- 
loyal  alike  to  God  and  government.  Some 
times  an  unwelcome  strain  was  put  upon  their 
cherished  plans  and  hopes  to  which  only  patriot 
ism  could  submit.  The  fragrance  of  the  pioneer 
nuptial  feast  of  David  Snider  and  Eliza  Eliza 
beth  Marlatt,  the  Conductor's  grandparents,  had 
hardly  been  lost  in  the  fuller  perfume  of  the 
forest  when  he  was  ordered  to  Little  York  to 
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join  his  company  of  artillery,  where  he  remained 
during  the  troubled  years  from  1812  to  1814, 
while  the  honeymoon  was  shattered  and  the 
bride  remained  in  her  father's  house.  Was  it 
not,  therefore,  something  very  instinctive  in  the 
Conductor,  the  son  of  the  first-born  of  this 
union,  which  lent  spice  and  strength  to  the 
description  he  gave  of  his  return  from  a  hapless 
venture  as  "  peanut  butcher  "  on  the  train  be 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago,  when  with  twinkling 
eyes,  he  used  to  mimic  the  stranded  youth  whose 
pockets  could  produce  no  spoils  though  stood 
on  his  head  and  shaken  like  a  bag,  who  at  the 
same  time  strutted  about  before  the  boys  of  the 
town  saying  he  was  "just  home  from  the  States"? 
He  had  been  to  the  States  !  Ever  after  his  own 
boyish  escapade  he  was  proud  to  be  a  Canadian 
by  the  emphasis  of  four  generations  of  Canadian 
blood  that  leaped  in  his  veins,  and  his  contempt 
for  the  man  was  unfeigned  who  thought  himself 
too  big  for  his  country. 

The  Conductor's  parents  during  the  fifties  left 
the  farm  where  they  had  lived  since  their  mar 
riage,  December  29th,  18.36,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  Milton  while  it  was  in  the  race  (and 
finally  successful)  for  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Already  the  comicali 
ties  of  his  character  and  the  indications  of  that 
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marked  histrionic  ability  he  was  to  manifest  had 
secured  for  him  the  free  and  easy  greeting  of 
"  Billy,"  and  he  took  it  from  all  parties  as  his 
right  by  the  unaffected  egotism  of  his  childhood, 
which  uttered  the  plans  and  exploits  of  his  play, 
"  Billy  do  dis,"  "  Billy  goin'  to  do  dat."  Those 
who  have  known  him  longest  and  loved  him 
best  would  feel  that  a  false  dignity  had  dis 
honored  him  if  the  page  which  told  his  history 
should  fail  to  meet  their  eyes  with  the  famil 
iar  name.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  character, 
too,  that  through  all  the  years,  and  when  position 
and  fame  were  heaped  upon  him,  he  enjoyed 
from  his  associates  on  the  railway,  or  in  Chris 
tian  work,  the  friendly  and  hearty,  if  not  elegant, 
greeting,  "  Hello,  Billy  !  "  "  Give  us  the  latest 
story,  Billy." 

After  a  few  years  of  residence  at  Milton  and 
•Zimmerman,  in  the  township  of  Nelson,  the 
Conductor  moved  with  his  parents  to  the  grow 
ing  town  of  Guelph(now  a  city),  where  for  over 
twenty  years  his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  commission  grain  merchant,  and  held  an 
honorable  place  among  its  citizens  both  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  the  municipality.  Here 
it  was  that  the  boy's  eyes  opened  wide  to 
the  world,  and  it  was  to  this  spot  that  he 
carried  those  who  ever  heard  him  preach  or 
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lecture,  when  he  spoke  with  the  pathos  of  the 
most  genuine  repentance,  of  his  home  and 
mother  and  the  hallowed  graves  of  his  parents, 
whose  prayers  had  followed  his  prodigal  foot 
steps  through  all  the  years  of  his  sin. 

He  continued  his  attendance  at  school  upon 
his  father's  removal  to  Guelph,  and  became  a 
pupil  successively  of  the  Public  and  Grammar 
Schools  and  of  Walker's  Academy.  That  he 
did  better  work  at  school  or  went  further  in 
his  studies  than  the  average  boy  was  plainly 
indicated  when  he  came  to  enter,  and  to  be 
welcomed  in,  the  pulpits  of  the  Province.  While, 
at  such  times,  he  lamented  the  insufficiency  of 
his  education,  only  the  severely  and  coldly  criti 
cal  found  reason  to  correct  his  speech.  His  style 
gave  evidence  not  only  of  his  superb  natural 
endowment,  but  also  of  those  educational  ac 
quirements  so  necessary  to  retain  the  ears  of 
the  cultured.  He  was  no  gesticulating  boor. 
He  was  no  declamatory  assassin  of  the  Queen's 
English. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Conductor 
often  broke  the  routine  of  his  school  days  and 
gave  unnecessary  rest  to  his  books  by  a  frequent 
indulgence  in  those  plays  and  sports  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  "  the  boy  was  father  of  the 
man."  He  was  simply  fascinated  by  the  sight 
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of  a  railway  train,  and  to  improvise  such  a  thing 
about  the  house,  by  every  expedient  of  undaunted 
genius,  and  to  play  in  turn  the  several  parts  of 
engineer,  brakeman,  baggageman  and  conduc 
tor  was  satisfaction  more  keen  and  delight 
more  intense  than  the  bagging  of  game  to  a 
hunter,  or  the  ineffectual  pull  of  a  trout  on  the 
hook  of  a  fisherman.  A  never-ceasing  round  of 
tickets  was  taken  from  the  other  member  of 
the  family  as  station  after  station  was  called, 
and  the  "  choo-choo,  choo-choo-o  "  of  an  on-com 
ing  train  threatening  its  tragic  consequences 
was  to  be  heard  at  any  moment. 

And  he  was  equally  fascinated  by  another 
thing  that  gave  variety  to  his  sports  and  perhaps 
aroused  greater  interest  in  others.  His  mimetic 
gifts  were  captivated  by  the  opportunity  which 
the  blatant  and  brazen-throated  gutturalist  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  panorama  or  side-show 
or  circus  afforded  them.  Great  temptations 
came  this  way  to  which  he  yielded.  Billy 
was  willing  to  serve  the  manager  of  a  show 
at  any  time  to  gain  admittance.  He  must  see 
how  it  was  done.  He  must  learn  the  song  and 
be  able  to  recite  the  joke— for  did  not  everyone 
count  on  him  to  repeat  it  ?  To  hear  him  was 
to  get  the  show  away  below  cost.  He  estab 
lished  a  panorama  of  his  own — that  scenic 
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display  which  has  given  place  to  the  stere- 
opticon  exhibition.  He  had  150  pictures,  and 
crowds  used  to  gather  to  hear  him  describe  thon 
g-lowing  wonders. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  to  learn  that  the  mimetic  ambitions  of  the 
Conductor  should  find  opportunity  for  develop 
ment  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  dramatic  art. 
This  was  publicly  afforded  by  an  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  amateur  actors  to  render  the  "  Mer 
chant  of  Venice "  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  town 
of  Guelph,  when  he  carried  the  part  of  Shy  lock 
through  with  amazing  success.  This,  perhaps, 
was  his  first  impersonation  of  the  "  Jew " — a 
rdle  in  which  on  many  a  platform  he  was  after 
wards  to  "  bring  down  the  house." 

The  adolescent  period  of  the  Conductor's  life 
was  full  of  unrest — a  struggle  between  his  home 
affection  and  filial  duty,  for  he  dearly  loved  his 
parents,  and  his  passion  for  the  railway  and  his 
love  for  the  dramatic.  Now  he  is  a  "  peanut 
butcher  "  or  newsboy  011  the  train  coming  to  grief 
in  Chicago,  and  now  lie  is  with  a  circus.  At 
one  time  he  is  clerking  in  the  store  of  his  eldest 
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brother  at  the  village  of  Ballinafad,  and,  secur 
ing  a  license,  is  holding  forth  as  an  auctioneer, 
keeping  the  sales  attractive  and  lively  with  his 
mimicry  and  fun,  and  at  another  time  he  is  the 
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promoter  or  prominent  figure  in  some  local 
theatrical  affair  as  amateur  comedian,  or  he  is 
travelling  through  Canada  with  the  famous 
Townsend  Opera  Company.  His  services  were 
in  demand  far  and  near,  for  all  manner  of 
entertainments  under  all  kinds  of  auspices. 
With  nothing  malevolent  in  his  make-up,  with 
his  remarkable  gifts,  always  sunny  and  hearty, 
it  is  readily  seen  how  his  feet  slipped  into 
perilous  social  ways.  The  devil  had  his  snares 
laid  for  him,  and  he  was  all  but  wrecked.  None 
but  a  God  pledged  to  hear  and  answer  prayer 
could  have  snatched  him  from  the  ruin  into 
which  the  quick  descents  of  his  convivial  life 
would  have  plunged  him.  The  Holy  Spirit 
shot  the  arrow  of  conviction  into  his  soul,  even 
as  he  used  to  vividly  describe  the  brakeman  who 
hurled  his  lantern  into  the  cab  of  the  engineer 
in  his  last  desperate  attempt  to  stop  him  before 
his  train  should  thunder  round  the  curve  and 
crash  into  the  danger  ahead,  and  he  halted  in 
his  way  of  sin,  turned  about,  and  gave  his  glad 
and  rescued  life  to  Christ. 

Meanwhile  he  found  his  chosen  place  of  work. 
In  1870  he  started  upon  his  well-known  career 
as  a  railway  man,  in  which  he  passed,  in  due 
course,  from  brakeman  to  conductor.  He  was 
associated  in  his  beginnings  with  Conductors 
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Furniss  and  Lillis,  during  the  development  of 
the  Wellington,  Grey  and  Bruce  division  of  the 
old  Great  Western  Railway. 

On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1876,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Milne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Milne,  Esq.,  of  Fergus,  a  most  estimable 
and  Christian  lady,  to  whose  consistent  life  and 
never-ceasing  devotion  to  his  highest  interests 
he  felt  himself  unutterably  indebted.  It  was  a 
happy  union  in  every  way  from  the  beginning, 
while  the  later  years  of  their  married  life — so 
early  interrupted  and  closed — were  full  of 
rejoicings  at  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord.  As  a  Canadianized  edition  of  German 
and  Irish  character,  he  was  proud  of  his  Scotch 
wife,  and  felt  that  with  her  he  could  "stand 
four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows." 

It  fell  to  their  lot  (common  in  the  lives  of 
railway  men)  to  have  many  changes  of  resi 
dence,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  necessity, 
but  happily,  also,  in  most  cases  of  promotion, 
they  lived  in  the  following  places :  Palmerston, 
Southampton,  Wingham,  Toronto,  London  and 
Windsor. 

Up  to  the  time  at  which  that  supreme  event 
in  his  experience  occurred,  and  concerning 
which  he  never  wearied  of  telling,  namely,  his 
conversion,  lie  was  known  as  the  "  comedian 
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conductor,"  and  was  in  constant  demand  at  all 
manner  of  public  and  social  functions,  where,  in 
ways  more  or  less  convivial,  there  was  supposed 
to  be  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul."  Certain  annual  festivities  were  not  con 
sidered  complete  unless  his  song  was  in  it,  or  his 
celebrated  mimetic  version  of  "  Barnum's  Great 
est  Show  on  Earth"  was  produced.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  different  societies  which 
repeatedly  had  him  at  their  banquets  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  mirth,  also  with  equal  sin 
cerity  and  exalted  appreciation,  in  later  days, 
had  him  preach  before  them,  and  tell  them  how 
he  was  brought  to  God.  In  fact,  among  the 
Conductor's  greatest  admirers  in  his  Christian 
life  were  those  who  had  many  times  "  laughed 
with  both  their  sides  "  at  his  mimicry,  in  places 
and  on  occasions  which,  at  all  events,  did  not 
foreshadow  the  pulpit. 

Meanwhile,  the  influences  which  for  many 
years  had  been  at  work  for  his  salvation  were 
ripening,  and  were  soon  to  yield  their  fruit. 
Prayer,  tear-stained  but  faith-laden,  had  gone 
up  continuously  from  the  altar  of  worship  in 
his  father's  house,  that  the  boy,  exposed  to  daily 
danger  on  the  track,  and  to  the  more  serious 
perils  of  his  social  gifts,  might  be  grandly  saved, 
His  father  died,  commending  him  to  God,  and 
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pleading  with    him   to    take    the    Bible    as   his 
guide,  and  leaving  the  testimony  ringing  in  his 
soul  that  he  himself  believed  it  fully — from  lid 
to    lid — as    the    blessed    Word    of    Life.      His 
mother,    whose    unceasing    love    he    cherished, 
passed  away  with  a  faith  so  strong  that,  while 
she   knew   her   eyes   were   not   in   gladness  to 
behold  the  sight  of  his  conversion,  and  in  this 
submitted  to  grievous  disappointment,  she  was 
confident  of   his   salvation.      His  faithful  wife, 
during  ten  years  of  patient,  prayerful  waiting 
and  consistent  living,    asked    of    God  that  she 
might  be  the  instrument  in  His  hands  in  leading 
her  husband  to  Christ ;  but,  not  long  before  it 
occurred,  with  a  fuller   surrender  to  the   way 
and  will  of  the  Lord,  she  changed  her  prayer, 
and   earnestly  sought   that    He   should   choose 
whom  or  what  He  would  to  bring  him  to  salva 
tion.      The  devil,  overstepping  his  mark,  took 
tighter  and  tighter  grips  of  him,  until  he  asked 
himself,  in  some  measure  of  alarm,  from  time  to 
time,  "Where   will  this  end  ?"      Friends  were 
solicitous.      Pastors     generally    were    faithful, 
The  published  sermons  of  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones,  in 
his  great  Toronto  campaign,   in  their  straight 
bombardment   of   sin  were  operative.     Finally, 
in    Palmcrston,   during    the   latter  part  of    the 
month  of  January,  1887,  while  special  services 
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were  being  held  in  the  Methodist  church,  con 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  E.  Stafford,  the 
Spirit  of  God  met  response  as  He  wrought 
among  the  people.  The  Conductor  attended  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  He  was  always  an 
attentive  hearer,  but  at  this  time  he  was  deeply 
impressed,  yet,  with  a  show  of  unusual  hard 
ness,  he  resisted.  He  left  his  wife  at  the  after- 
meeting,  only  to  have  his  struggling  soul  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  innocent  words  of  his 
daughter,  who  followed  him  from  the  church, 
saying,  "  Wait,  father,  I'm  going  with  you."  He 
muttered  in  his  spirit — Where  ?  And  the  only 
answer  seemed  to  be — hell.  He  was  taken  sick 
that  night.  For  several  days  he  was  seriously 
ill.  He  was  sin- sick,  too.  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  striving  with  this  man,  so  lonir  foremost  in 
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the  devil's  service.  Conviction  seized  his  soul. 
He  prayed.  He  agoni/ed.  He  dreamt  that  he 
saw  Jesus  looking  upon  him  with  eyes  of  love. 
Awake  again,  he  turned  in  his  bed  from  side  to 
side,  only  to  have  the  Scripture  mottoes  on  the 
wall,  which  had  long  been  there,  now  one  and 
now  the  other,  flame  out  at  him  in  letters  of 
living  lire  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  The 
mottoes  were  these  :  "  He  leadeth  me,"  and  "  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the 
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Prince  of  Peace."     He  felt  that  the  Lord  wanted 

him.     He    arose    and    dressed    himself,    and,   in 

order  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  the  burning 

but  loving  message  of  the  mottoes,  found  his 

way  to  the  living-room  of  the  house,  only  to 

throw    himself    upon    the    lounge,    broken    in 

heart.      His    wife    and    sister-in-law,    at    first 

alarmed,   were   at   his   side,  but  with  spiritual 

intuition   quickened   by  the    Holy  Ghost,  they 

understood  his  case,  and  gave  God  thanks.    "  Let 

us  kneel  here  and  pray,"  they  said.    "  The  Spirit 

is    striving   with    you.      That   is   what   is   the 

matter  with  you."     They  knelt.     They  prayed. 

He  prayed — he  prayed  for  himself  as  a  hardened 

and    lost    sinner.      Presently    he    cried,    "God 

save    my    train    hands— my    baggageman    and 

brakeman  !  "     And  immediately  the  light  of  the 

glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  filled  his  soul. 

He  said  to  his  wife  and  sister-in-law — with  a 

face  so  different  from  before,  and  radiant -"I'm 

all  right  now."     How  fully  the  prayers  of  his 

loved    ones    were    answered    on    that    29th    of 

January!      What   forces   operated    together  to 

accomplish   that   victory !     A   new  span  in  the 

bridge  of  life  was   to  throw   its  grander  arch 

over  the  remaining  years. 

The  news  of  the  Conductor's  conversion  was 
quickly  noised  abroad.     It  went  throughout  the 
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town,  it  leaped  from  station  to  station  along  his 
route,  it  flew  afar  over  all  the  Province,  "  Con 
ductor  Snider  is  converted  ! "  He  believed  that, 
when  his  repentance  was  signalled  to  heaven 
and  there  was  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God,  his  redeemed  parents  caught  up  the 
chorus  in  their  glad  hearts. 

The  Conductor  speedily  gave  undoubted  evi 
dence  that,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  "  lie  had 
come  clean  over  the  fence."  Without  being 
obtrusive,  but  always  simple  and  natural,  he 
seized  every  opportunity  to  let  it  be  known  that 
he  was  on  the  Lord's  side.  No  desire  of  his 
heart  was  stronger  than  that,  without  flinging 
it  in  the  face  of  men  like  the  flare  of  a  detec 
tive's  lantern,  he  should  let  his  light  so  shine 
that  men  might  glorify  his  heavenly  Father. 
His  celebrated  "  Railway  "  sermon  was  born  of 
that  desire.  It  was  his  prayer  from  the  first 
that  each  day  some  occasion  might  present  itself 
for  direct  conversation  about  personal  religious 
experience,  and  that  he  should  have  grace  to 
make  the  best  of  it — both  in  giving  and  receiv 
ing.  After  several  years  had  passed,  he  claimed, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  while  there  might  have 
been  one  or  more  exceptions — in  which  case  the 
fault  would  be  wholly  with  himself — he  was 
unable  to  locate  any  two  consecutive  days  when 
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such  opportunities  of  Christian  conversation  or 
personal  dealing  with  men  had  not  opened  to 
him  in  the  most  unforced  and  natural  way. 
But  the  fact  is,  also,  that  he  spotted  a  man  who 
would  talk  with  him  about  Jesus  as  quickly  as 
his  trained  ears  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
engineer's  whistles.  Whether  it  was  the  old 
colored  man  who  greeted  him  in  the  wash-room 
of  the  hotel,  saying,  "  Shine,  sah,"  but  whom  he 
found  so  loved  the  name  of  Jesus  that,  unable 
to  read  anything  else  but  that  sweet  word 
J-E-S-U-S,  he  used  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  New 
Testament  until  his  happy  fingers  might  rest 
upon  it  while  his  soul  rejoiced ;  or  whether  it 
was  the  man  of  affairs  who  realized  his  steward 
ship  and  gladly  told  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  increase  of  his  property ;  or  wThether  it 
was  the  venerable  and  cultured  Christian  min 
ister  who,  out  of  his  treasuries  of  knowledge 
and  grace,  brought  forth  things  both  new  and 
old — the  Conductor  was  ready  with  a  happy 
face  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  child. 

He  began  to  testify  to  his  own  conversion  at 
the  earliest  moment  in  the  presence  of  his  com 
rades  in  the  church  at  Palmerston,  and  it  was 
afterwards  given  to  him  to  declare  it  before 
thousands. 

He  looked  forward  to  his  first  trip  with  much 
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fear.  He  anticipated  considerable  jibing  and 
ridicule,  and  he  wondered  if  he  could  stand  it. 
The  one  answer  he  used  to  give  his  pastor  when, 
at  different  times,  he  said  to  him,  "  Friend 
Snider,  I  wish  you  were  a  Christian,"  was, 
"  There  is  no  use  talking — I  can't  be  a  Christian 
and  run  a  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway." 
And  now  he  was  face  to  face  witli  his  fear.  But 
he  took  it  to  God  and  committed  his  way  to 
Him,  and  he  found  that  his  fears  were  ground 
less.  He  quickly  learned  that  God  gave  His 
angels  charge  over  him  and  that  he  was  "  able 
to  keep."  He  met  with  encouragement  from 
everyone — even  the  bartender  heartily  con 
gratulated  him  on  the  stand  he  had  taken,  and 
promised  that  he  would  not  put  one  temptation 
in  his  way.  He  found  out,  too,  that  "  God  bless 
you,  Billy "  awaited  him  from  the  sincere  lips 
of  men  all  along  the  route  from  Southampton  to 
Hamilton.  Beginning  with  Engineer  Hazle- 
wood,  who  only  wanted  time  to  wipe  the  grease 
from  his  hands  to  take  his  own  in  the  strong 
grasp  of  Christian  congratulation  and  fellow 
ship,  and  to  express  his  delight  that  Jesus  would 
now  be  found  at  both  ends  of  the  train,  all  along 
the  line,  from  sectionmen,  trainmen,  telegraph 
operators,  station  agents,  travellers — all  classes 
took  his  hand  with  the  grip  of  helpfulness. 
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The  writer,  at  that  time  pastor  of  Zion 
Tabernacle  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  remembers 
well  that  first  day's  experience  of  the  Conductor 
as  a  Christian  on  the  road.  Upon  arriving  in 
Hamilton  and  securing  an  early  dinner,  he 
sought  out  other  company  than  it  had  been  his 
habit  with  whom  to  pass  the  time  until  his 
train  should  turn  its  nose  homeward.  Going  to 
the  home  of  his  brother  (George  H.,  who  sur 
vives  him)  and  telling  him,  and  also  his  brother 
James  (since  deceased),  the  story  of  his  conver 
sion,  he  had  him  hitch  his  horse  (the  Conductor- 
was  not  yet  strong  from  his  sickness)  and  drive 
him  to  the  home  or  place  of  business  of  every 
Christian  acquaintance  he  had  in  the  city.  The 
preacher-cousin  was  the  first  he  chose  to  see 
that  he  might  tell  what  God  had  done  for  him 

o 

to  their  mutual   joy    and    strengthening.     And 
thus  he  passed  about  with  happiness 

"  Telling  to  all  the  world  around 
What  a  dear  Saviour  he  had  found." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Lord  com 
mitted  to  this  man  of  such  great  gifts  a  message 
— a  public  message.  In  one  of  the  sermons  in 
this  volume  he  tells  how  it  came  about,  his 
struggle  and  his  victory ;  and  how,  when  taking 
the  Word  of  God  on  his  knees  in  the  Kerby 
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House  bedroom,  at  Brantford,  he  pledged  him 
self  to  his  Master,  when  he  saw  His  promise, 
saying  he  would  confess  Him  not  only  at  Port 
Elgin  but  before  thousands.  And  this  he  was 
permitted  literally  to  fulfil.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  Canada 
\vho  have  addressed  more  people  on  the  theme 
of  a  personally  experienced  salvation  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  the  Conductor.  Through 
many  privileges  granted  him  by  his  superior 
officers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  he  was 
able  to  visit  nearly  every  centre  of  population 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  and  to  tell,  either 
in  sermon  or  lecture,  the  story  that  won  his 
heart  and  saved  his  soul. 

What  were  the  secrets  of  his  constant  and 
increasing  popularity  and  usefulness  ? 

First :  His  appearance  and  manner  won  him 
regard.  While  there  was  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  his  face  and  physique,  nor  anything 
eccentric  or  demonstrative  in  his  deportment ; 
while  it  might  be  simply  said  that  he  was  of 
average  height  and  of  dark  complexion  and 
fairly  stout,  multitudes  who  have  met  him  on 
the  train  or  sized  him  up  as  he  leisurely  stepped 
before  an  audience,  will  remember  that  they 
looked  at  him  again  and  again.  There  was  an 
openness  of  countenance,  a  sympathetic  sparkle 
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of  the  eyes,  a  warmth  and  geniality  of  nature,  a 
subtle  manly  quality  with  him  which  riveted 
the  attention  and  chained  the  heart.  His  dis 
tinct  enunciation,  too,  with  a  voice,  clear,  reson 
ant,  tender,  suggestive  of  fellow-feeling  and 
comradeship,  added  to  the  charm. 

A  further  secret  in  his  attractive  power  was 
the  native  good  sense  he  displayed.  He  never 
seemed  to  forget  his  limitations,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  never  paraded  his  consciousness  of 
them.  He  knew  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  well- 
educated  man,  but  no  audience  ever  heard  him 
lament  it.  There  were  many  subjects  on  which 
he  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  speak,  but 
no  congregation  ever  was  called  upon  to  suffer 
while  he  made  the  pyrotechnic  attempt.  Before 
men  he  was  content  to  rill  his  niche,  and  he 
did  it  peerlessly ;  before  God  he  repented  that 
squandered  opportunities  had  narrowed  it.  How 
the  Lord  honored  and  blessed  his  whole-hearted 
consecration  in  his  own  sphere. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been  the  result  if,  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  given 
himself  to  Christ  and  to  study,  with  his  marvel 
lous  gifts  of  memory  and  language  and  dramatic 
power  and  quick  reading  of  human  nature.  But 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  commended  in  his  character 
that  he  did  not  assume  the  rdle  when  it  was  too 
late. 
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He  was  many  times  tempted,  and  by  some  lie 
was  urged,  to  enter  the  evangelistic  work — to 
give  himself  wholly  to  it.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  he  did  not  do  so,  which  indicate  his 
spirit  and  vindicate  his  judgment.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  but  two : 

First,  he  felt  that  he  was  educationally  unfit. 
He  knew  that  to  relate  one's  experience,  thrilling 
as  it  might  be  or  varied,  was  a  totally  different 
thing  from  the  attempt  to  lead  and  instruct  and 
inspire  a  given  community,  night  by  night,  in 
the  deep  things  of  God  and  holiness,  and  which 
he  believed,  at  all  events,  ought  to  make  such 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  knowledge  and 
research  as  would  leave  him  out  at  sea.  He 
did  not  think  that  to  be  able  to  say,  "I'm  a 
Christian,"  and  to  have  a  Bible  under  his  arm 
was  to  ordain  him  an  evangelist. 

Secondly.  The  Conductor  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  God  meant  that  he  should  prove 
himself  to  be  a  living  contradiction  of  that  lie 
with  which  the  devil  had  snared  him  for  many 
years,  namely,  that  "  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  a  Christian  and  run  a  train."  He  felt  that 
it  was  his  mission  to  go  up  and  down  the 
country  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  trying  occupa 
tion,  and  wherever  the  opportunity  offered  to 
declare  to  the  glory  of  God :  "  I  am  a  living 
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witness.  The  Lord  is  able  to  save  and  He  is 
able  to  keep."  And  he  did  that  thing  faithfully. 
It  was  his  programme  always  and  everywhere 
to  give  that  testimony,  whether  men  heard  him 
in  the  reverent  stillness  and  expectation  of  the 
sanctuary  at  the  hour  of  worship,  or  whether 
they  should  come  to  get  the  medicine  of  healthy 
laughter  when,  on  the  week  night,  in  the  exer 
cise  of  his  splendid  talents,  he  should  arouse  his 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment  until  their  .sides  ached.  That  testi 
mony  of  his,  however,  that  "  God  has  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  make  men  strong 
and  happy  in  His  service,"  must  be  given  just 
the  same.  He  took  to  the  platform  for  that 
purpose,  chiefly.  Conductor  Snider  did  not  lec 
ture  in  order  that  he  might  tell  funny  stories — 
he  told  funny  stories,  he  used  his  inimitable  gift 
that  he  might  lecture.  Men  would  throng  to 
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witness  his  mimicry,  but  when  they  came  to 
enjoy  that  feature  they  had,  also,  to  submit 
to  his  purpose  and  hear  about  salvation.  The 
story  was  his  fulcrum,  his  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  redeeming  love 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  his  lever.  But  he  did  not 
use  what  has  just  now  been  named  as  his 
fulcrum  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  only  in  the 
smallest  way,  if  at  all,  that  he  ever  gave  any 
3 
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evidence  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  of  his  mirth- 
provoking  gifts.  He  had  no  need.  The  expec 
tation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  presence  of  sinful 
and  burdened  men  and  women  in  the  house  of 
God  was  a  sufficient  fulcrum  for  his  testimony 
and  message.  His  reverence  forbade  the  relation 
of  a  story  for  the  story's  sake,  and  he  would  be 
the  last  to  tempt  the  fretting  steeds  of  his  power 
or  let  them  from  their  stalls,  lest  that  reverence 
in  others  should  be  destroyed. 

How  God  honored  and  blessed  him  and  made 
him  a  blessing  in  his  choice  to  run  a  train  as  a 
Christian  conductor  and  to  testify  of  Jesus,  as 
far  as  possible,  across  the  threshold  of  every 
open  door  !  And  the  doors,  opened  everywhere, 
while  through  the  kindly  treatment  of  his  rail 
way  superiors  (which,  after  all,  was  only  business 
wisdom)  he  was  able  to  say  to  tens  of  thousands 
in  this  country,  to  the  glory  of  God,  "  I  am  a 
living  witness." 

"  I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 

Weary  and  worn  and  sad  ; 

I  found  in  Him  a  resting  place, 

And  he  has  made  me  glad." 

But,  besides  the  unaffected  humility  of  the 
Conductor  which  confined  the  services  he  ren 
dered  within  the  definite  limits  that  his  native 
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good  sense  determined,  a  further  secret  of  his 
usefulness  lay  in  the  simplicity  and  cleanliness  of 
his  humor.  It  has  been  said  that  "  humor  with 
some  men  is  often  much  more  reverent  than  the 
solemnity  of  others,"  and  his  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  lias  to  be  understood  that  the  sense  of  humor 
with  him  was  rather  of  the  appreciative  and 
mimetic  sort  than  creative  or  conjured.  It  was 
not  employed  as  a  weapon.  It  had  no  vicious  or 
vindictive  uses.  It  never  "  put  the  laugh  "  on 
another  to  the  injury  of  his  feelings  or  his  name. 
It  was  unadulterated  fun.  The  Conductor's  gift, 
which  at  the  constant  call  of  his  friends  he 
exercised  so  freely  that  it  was  kept  "  on  tap," 
was  simply  the  ability  to  mirror  the  well-known 
comicalities  and  whimsicalities  of  character, 
while  between  these  and  the  vulgarities  of 
character  he  made  and  kept  a  wide  chasm.  It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  door  of  the 
room  might  be  open  to  all  the  children,  and  no 
woman  would  ever  want  to  exclude  herself  from 
it,  when  the  Conductor  was  telling  any  of  the 
numberless  stories  of  which  he  appeared  to  be 
as  "  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat."  No  one  went 
away  from  his  recitals,  either  public  or  private, 
with  his  eyes  averted  or  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  he  had  been  refreshed 
and  renewed,  for  trouble,  meanwhile,  had  flown 
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from  the  windows  and  the  rush  of  business 
had  met  the  pause  of  a  splendid  exhilaration. 

And  it  was  through  this  gift,  exercised  as  it 
was,  that  he  kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with, 
and  held  the  appreciation  of  men  from  whom, 
under  other  circumstances,  his  conversion  might 
have  made  an  utter  cleavage.  This  was  one  of 
the  distinct  gains  of  his  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  God,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  admira 
tion  and  gratitude  that  while  the  Conductor's 
name  is  everywhere  associated  with  a  jolly 
laugh,  there  is  no  sting  in  the  memory  of  it. 
The  dignity  of  none  was  ever  lowered.  The 
moral  sense  of  none  was  ever  shocked.  Men 
enjoyed  it  and  would  gladly  enjoy  it  again. 

It  remains  to  be  added  to  the  qualities  which 
have  already  been  named  as  having  contributed 
to  his  popularity  and  usefulness,  that  which, 
after  all,  was  the  supreme  secret  of  Conductor 
Snider 's  power.  It  was  none  other  than  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  God  and  a  quenchless  and 
absolute  belief  in  the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  His 
life  was  directed  by  these  as  emphatically  as 
Ids  train  by  the  orders  of  the  chief  "  despatches" 
No  telegram  put  in  his  hands  by  the  operator 
at  a  station  was  ever  more  peremptory  for  the 
control  of  his  train  than  a  promise  of  God  with 
its  condition  from  the  "blessed  Bible  "  was  final 
for  the  stay  and  comfort  of  his  soul. 
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Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  it  at  least  appeared 
instinctive  for  him  to  believe.  It  seemed  to  be  as 
easy  for  him  as  for  a  child.  Whether  as  a  quality 
natural  or  acquired,  whether  as  a  victory  hotly 
fought  for  and  won,  or  a  possession  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  undisputed,  he  was  free  from 
the  taint  and  damage  of  scepticism  or  agnosti 
cism  or  infidelity  concerning  things  religious 
and  evangelical.  No  evil  seed  of  that  description 
had  ever  taken  root  in  his  nature,  or  the  eradi 
cation  of  it  had  been  most  complete.  An  ounce 
of  experience  with  him  was  worth  more  than  a 
ton  of  philosophy. 

Hence  his  answers  to  insinuating  objections 
were  always  at  hand,  like  the  sufficient  state 
ment  of  the  man  born  blind  to  whom  Jesus  had 
given  sight :  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I 
know  not;  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see."  He  would  say,  "  God 
answers  prayer,  for  has  He  not  answered  my 
mother's  prayers  ? "  "God's  word  is  true  because 
I  have  found  it  true."  "  God  takes  care  of  me 
and  opens  the  way  for  me,  for  my  experience 
over  and  over  again  proves  it."  "  I  am  a  living 
witness." 

His  like  or  dislike  of  a  preacher,  as  a  preacher, 
proceeded  from  this  standpoint  of  belief.  He 
did  not "  want  to  listen  to  theories  from  the 
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pulpit,  or  to  explanations  which  needed  to  be 
explained,  or  to  tentative  ideas.  He  wanted  to 
hear  that  which  was  manifestly  born  of  faith, 
and  which  was  itself  able  to  give  birth  to  faith  ; 
from  faith  to  faith,  from  strength  to  strength — 

^  c"» 

that  was  the  sermonic  order  of  merit.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  D.  L.  Moody,  and  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  his  love  for  the  glowing  rhetoric  and 
dramatic  force  of  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  received 
no  check,  while  the  quaint  and  powerful  home- 
thrusts  of  Sam  P.  Jones,  under  the  same  vigor 
of  belief,  delighted  him.  He  read  and  re-read 
the  sermons  of  these  men,  imitating  their  voices 
as  he  had  heard  them,  and,  if  he  had  a  listener, 
adding  also  their  peculiar  gestures  or  man 
nerisms. 

The  freedom  he  was  given  to  fill  so  many 
engagements  to  preach  and  lecture,  necessitating 
such  frequent  and,  sometimes,  prolonged  absence 
from  his  train  and  the  duties  of  his  run,  the 
Conductor  attributed  wholly  to  the  providence 
of  God.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  kindness, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  of  those  officers  of  the 
railway  from  whom  he  obtained  such  privileges, 
but  he  chose  to  esteem  them  as  the  mere  instru 
ments  of  God's  providential  direction  both  of 
himself  and  his  work.  If,  through  the  calls  of 
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the  Church,  he  was  asked  here  and  yonder  to 
preach,  he  laid  the  case  before  the  Lord,  ready 
to  go  if  the  way  should  open  to  him,  and  he 
made  his  application  for  relief  from  his  train  in 
that  spirit.  He  stated  his  case  first  to  God  and 
then  to  the  railway  company,  and  left  it  there. 
Very  few  times,  if  ever,  was  he  disappointed. 

There  were  two  special  cases  of  official  kind 
ness  that  he  used  to  relate,  while  giving  God 
the  glory.  The  first  was  concerning  his  removal 
from  Wingham  to  Toronto.  He  felt  for  a  long 
time  while  residing  in  Wingham,  in  189 1,  and 
running  between  Wingham  and  London,  that  if 
he  could  be  transferred  to  a  more  central  and 
populous  point,  such  as  Toronto,  he  could  answer 
a  greater  number  of  calls  with  greater  ease  and 
have  a  larger  field  for  his  evangelistic  activities. 
He  wrote  the  superintendent  of  the  road  to  that 
effect,  and  received  a  prompt  and  very  favorable 
reply.  But  weeks,  if  not  months,  passed  and  no 
change  came.  He  knew  the  slow  routine  attend- 
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ing  the  work  of  promotion  over  a  great  system 
like  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  that  what 
ever  came  could  only  follow  the  lines  of  justice 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-employees.  How 
ever,  he  thought  he  saw  one  or  two  opportuni 
ties  that  might  have  been  his  pass  out  of  sight. 
His  faith  in  the  official  promise  he  held  appeared 
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to  be  having  some  test  applied.  One  morning1 
before  taking  his  train  at  Wmgham  he  read  the 
75th  Psalm  at  family  worship.  When  he  had 
read  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  he  stopped 
and  said :  "  That  is  the  Lord's  word  to  me 
to-day,  and  whether  I  am  to  go  to  Toronto  or 
not,  it  is  all  right  and  in  his  hands."  And  he 
read  the  words  again  :  "  For  promotion  corneth 
neither  from  the  East  nor  from  the  West,  nor 
from  the  South,  but  God  is  the  judge :  He 
putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another."  He 
went  to  his  duties  restfully  and  satisfied,  having 
the  assurance  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  before  the  day  threw  its  shadows  to 
the  East  he  had  his  official  orders  in  his  hand  to 
move  to  Toronto.  It  may  be  observed  just  here, 
that  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
Toronto,  between  April  17th,  1892,  and  April 
17th,  1893,  he  delivered  127  sermons  and 
addresses,  besides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
train. 

The  other  case  he  delighted  to  tell  was  con 
cerning  the  extended  holiday  he  was  permitted 
to  take  that  he  might  preach  and  lecture  along 
the  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from 
North  Bay  to  Vancouver,  and  the  "  passes  "  he 
received  for  himself  and  wife  for  the  whole  of 
the  double  journey.  He  declared  that  the  Lord 
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seemed  to  unlock  everything  for  him,  and  to  tell 
him  to  take  what  he  wanted.  No  doubt  it  gave 
great  joy  to  him  as  a  mere  cog  in  the  great 
wheel  of  a  gigantic  enterprise  to  receive  such 
recognition  from  his  superiors,  but  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  fact,  indeed  it  was  his  claim, 
that  it  was  only  the  sequence  of  that  consecra 
tion  to  the  will  of  the  loving  Lord  who  had 
saved  him,  which  he  made  in  the  Kerby  House, 
Brantford,  and  which  enabled  him  to  preach  his 
iirst  sermon  at  Port  Elgin,  and  to  which  he  had 
adhered,  and  it  was  a  direct  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  Scripture  :  "  Them  that  honor  me,  I 
will  honor." 

The  notes  received  from  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant,  bearing  on  the  case,  may 
prove  of  interest.  The  Conductor  prized  them 
highly  : 

"  MONTREAL,  Marcli  l-Jth,  1895, 

"  CONDUCTOR  SNIDER, 

"  Toronto  : 

"DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  March  5th,  ad 
dressed  to  Mr.  Morice,  asking  leave  of  absence 
and  passes  is  before  me. 

"It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  send  to 
Mr.  Morice,  which  I  have  done  to-day,  a  pass  for 
yourself  and  wife  over  the  C.  P.  R.  from  North 
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Bay  to  Vancouver  and  return,  You  will  be 
provided  with  pass,  Toronto  to  North  Bay  and 
return,  when  you  are  prepared  to  leave  on  your 
trip. 

"I  hope  the  visit  will  benefit  the  health  of 
yourself  and  wife,  and  that  you  will  return 
with  renewed  vigor  to  again  take  up  your  work 
amongst  us. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  STEPHENSON, 

"  Superintendent." 

"  TORONTO,  March  15th,  1895. 
"  MR.  W.  K.  SNIDER, 

"Passenger  Conductor, 

"  Union  Station,  Toronto  : 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Re  your  application  for  leave  of 
absence  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  of 
this  year. 

"  I  will  arrange  to  relieve  you  for  that  period, 
and  enclose  herewith  passes  for  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Snider,  North  Bay  to  Vancouver  and  re 
turn,  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

"  Please  remind  me,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  I  will  get  passes  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Snider 
from  Toronto  to  North  Bay  and  return  over  our 
line. 
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"  I  trust  the  trip  will  be  a  pleasant  one  to  both 
of  you,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  mission  you 
are  on  will  be  the  means  of  doing  good  to  many. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  D.  M  OR  ICE, 
tt  Superintendent." 


The  names  attached  to  the  foregoing  letters 
are  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  a  change  in  the 
management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
taken  place  since  their  date.  New  men  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  new  methods,  have  been  intro 
duced  for  the  control  of  the  system.  Much 
curiosity  and  some  suspicion  amongst  all  the 
employees  awaited  the  course  of  events  as  they 
should  appear  under  the  new  reyinie.,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  striking  changes  were 
soon  bulletined. 

The  Conductor  was  asked  many  times  if  he 
was  not  afraid  "something  might  drop"  that 
would  interfere  with  the  liberty  he  had  enjoyed 
of  filling  so  many  public  engagements.  But  he 
had  no  fear  concerning  it,  whatever  the  official 
action  might  prove  to  be.  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Despatches  and  if 
He  wanted  him  to  preach  He  would  continue  to 
open  his  way,  whether  on  or  off  the  railroad. 
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God  could  control  the  hearts  of  men  in  that 
which  affected  his  welfare  or  usefulness.  It 
was  soon  made  known  to  him,  however,  that 
he  had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  new  manage 
ment,  as  well  as  he  had  the  encouragement  of 
the  old,  and  he  was  personally  informed  that  he 
might  confidently  retain  and  make  use  of  any 
of  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
in  the  past  while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  on  account 
of  which  he  was  in  so  great  demand.  Thus  we 
see  this  man,  who  committed  his  way  unto  the 
Lord  and  who  trusted  also  in  Him,  kept  in  place 
and  privilege  until  the  close. 

And  from  every  human  standpoint  of  observa 
tion  the  close  came  all  too  quickly.  At  the  age 
of  forty-six,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  while 
running  one  of  the  best  trains  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  tracks  (an  express  between  Windsor  and 
Niagara  Falls),  and  popular  among  all  classes, 
and  abundantly  useful  in  the  church,  and  mani 
festly  winning  men  for  Christ  at  almost  every 
service  at  which  he  preached,  telling  the  old,  old 
story,  and  while  planning  more  extensive  things 
in  the  way  of  Christian  endeavor,  his  earthly 
career  was  ended. 

The  first  serious  indication  of  disease  was  seen 
in  August,  1897,  when,  becoming  ill,  he  left  his 
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train  at  Hamilton  and  was  laid  up  in  the  home 
of  his  brother  for  several  days  He  recovered 
from  the  attack,  which  was  thought  to  have 
proceeded  from  temporary  causes,  and  resumed 
his  duties.  During  the  month  of  November, 
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while  attempting  to  fill  an  engagement  to  preach 
and  lecture  at  the  anniversary  services  of  the 
Beachville  Methodist  Church,  he  was  stricken 
again,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  evening's 
discourse  It  was  the  last  time  he  ever  preached. 
His  text  in  the  morning  was  that  favorite  one 
of  his  when  not  giving  what  had  become  cele 
brated  as  his  "  conversion  "  or  "  railway  "  ser 
mons,  "Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  (Col.  iii.  11.) 
He  was  endeavoring  to  impart  the  lessons  of 
his  railroad  knowledge  and  experience  at  night 
when  he  was  forced  to  desist  by  the  fierce 
thrust  of  disease.  The  text  for  the  evening 
was,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  work  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  v.  16  )  He 
rallied  somewhat,  and  with  the  best  medical 
treatment  he  expected  to  be  able  to  till  his 
appointment  to  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening. 
He  did  not  give  up  hope  until  the  hour  had 
arrived.  When  told  that  the  church  was 
crowded  and  that  people  had  come  five  and 
six  miles  to  hear  hint  give  his  famous  lecture, 
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"  Life  on  the  Rail,"  he  broke  down  and  wept  at 
the  enforced  disappointment  to  himself  and  his 
audience. 

He  was  conveyed  to  his  home  in  Windsor, 
after  a  day  or  two,  and  it  appeared  for  some 
time  that  his  constitution  was  rapidly  breaking 
down.  Several  careful  examinations  by  skilful 
physicians  failed  to  discover  any  organic  diffi 
culty,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
had  been  overtaxing  his  strengh  for  a  long  time 
by  the  double  work  of  preaching  and  railroading, 
but  that  complete  rest  would  doubtless  restore 
him.  And  so  it  appeared.  During  December 
and  January  he  gained  flesh  and  strength  again, 
his  appetite  came  back,  and  he  looked  into  the 
future  with  increasing  hope. 

He  paid  a  few  visits  to  chosen  friends  during 
his  convalescence,  at  which  time  he  was  in  Gait, 
and  attended  for  two  nights  the  Crossley- 
Hunter  meetings,  then  in  progress.  He  was 
delighted  to  be  with  them,  as  he  had  known  and 
loved  them  from  before  the  time  of  his  conver 
sion,  and  rejoiced  in  their  work  wherever  they 
might  be.  It  was  in  one  of  their  meetings  that 
he  made  his  last  public  testimony  for  Christ, 
and  presented  to  his  fellows  the  strong  claims  of 
his  loving  Saviour  to  the  loyalty  and  service  of 
men. 
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Against  the  persuasion  of  some  who,  feared 
he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  he  returned 
to  his  duties  on  the  train.  He  felt  that  he  was 
out  of  the  woods,  and  on  the  highway  to  com 
plete  recovery.  But  the  "  pale  horse  and  his 
rider  "  were  pursuing  him."  He  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  road.  Because  of  a  sudden  stress  of 
suffering  he  had  repeatedly  to  put  his  train  in 
other  hands  for  portions,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole 
trip.  Finally,  he  was  confined  to  his  home. 
His  trouble  seemed  most  obscure,  and  baffled  the 
doctors.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was 
losing  ground,  but  no  real  alarm  was  felt  by  his 
wife  and  friends  until  death  was  already  at  the 
door. 

The  Conductor  seems  to  have  had  sgme  notion 
that  he  might  not  recover,  but,  if  such  was  the 
case,  he  only  indicated  it  in  such  ways  as  find 
their  interpretation  when  they  are  looked  back 
upon.  He  was  solicitous  concerning  his  insur 
ance  premiums,  and  the  like.  One  day  he 
inquired  of  his  pastor  with  a  pathetic  eagerness, 
"  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  be  able  to  make 
people  laugh  again  ?  " 

But  the  ghastly  aggressor  blew  his  poisonous 
breath  against  his  cheek  to  wither  it,  and 
stretched  out  his  cruel  paw  towards  his  heart  to 
clutch  it.  In  the  delirium  of  his  mortal  struggle 
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he  talked  of  the  things  with  which  his  days  had 
been  full — trains,  and  time-cards,  and  orders  ; 
preaching,  and  entertaining  vast  audiences,  and 
expressing  his  confidence  in  God.  Addressing 
his  wife,  he  said,  "  I  have  to  go  to  preach. 
What  will  I  tell  them  ?  There  is  nothing  like 
'  the  old,  old  story,'  is  there  ?  I'll  tell  them 
'  the  old/  old  story.'  It  saved  me,  you  know." 
Again  :  "  What  does  Paul  say  about  it  ?  "  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  his  fondly  loved  wife,  "  Paul  says 
a  good  many  precious  things.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  mean,  '  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight  ? '' '  "  Yes,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  that's 
it,  that's  it,  '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.' " 
"  What  is.  that  about  a  crown  ?  A  crown  of 
righteousness  ?  The  Lord  will  crown  me — and, 
perhaps,  He  will  let  me  crown  you,"  speaking  to 
his  only  daughter,  who  was  at  his  side.  "  I'll 
do  it  now,"  and  with  an  effort  he  placed  an 
improvised  wreath  on  her  brow.  And  in  a  short 
time,  peacefully,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th, 
1898,  he  fell  on  sleep.  His  genial  eyes  were 
shut.  His  warm  hand-grasp  was  pulseless. 
His  true  heart  was  still.  Those  he  loved  about 
his  bed  and  the  multitude  throughout  Canada, 
who  loved  him,  had  foiced  upon  their  lips  the 
sad  farewell. 
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But  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection — we 
say  it  with  the  |  romise  of  reunion  from  our 
risen  Lord  kissing  the  troubled  brow  and  the 
comforting  hand  of  God  wiping  the  tears  from 
our  eyes.  We  believe  that  the  heavenly  Father 
has  given  him  grander  duties  upon  a  more 
exalted  scale  in  a  higher  sphere. 

"  The  hour  of  birth  is  when  the  saint  expires," 
and  the  life  of  the  good  man,  whose  steps  were 
ordered  by  the  Lord  so  clearly  here  does  not 
now  want  for  the  divine  direction.  The  fare 
well  we  utter  is  therefore  tuned  to  these  beauti 
fully  suggestive  and  victorious  lines  : 

"  I  watch  a  group  of  children,  tired  with  play, 
Returning  to  their  homes  as  evening  falls, 
And  as  they  drop  off  singly  by  the  way, 
Each  waves  her  little  hand  and  gaily  calls, 
*  Until  to-morrow.' 

"And  so  when  we,  amid  life's  gathering  gloom, 
Pause  on  the  threshold  of  our  father's  home, 

Why  should  we  sorrow  ? 
Shall  we  not  meet  again  in  endless  day, 
Where  shadows  and  where  sighing  flee  away, 
To-morrow  ? " 

It  was  made  clear  by  the  autopsy  that  the 
fight  for  health  had  been  carried  on  in  merciful 
ignorance  of  an  incurable  disease.  A  foreign 
growth,  so  obscurely  located,  and  affecting  the 
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organs  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  the  most 
expert  examination,  had  done  its  work.  This 
knowledge  gave  to  both  physicians  and  friends 
the  sadly  satisfactory  assurance  that  they  had 
done  their  best. 

The  startling  intelligence  of  the  Conductor's 
death  was  quickly  made  known  by  the  news 
papers  of  the  Province  and  beyond,  when,  in  the 
most  kindly  terms  they  voiced  the  universal 
shock  and  sorrow  that  was  felt,  and  also  gave 
interesting  sketches  of  his  remarkable  career 
and  valuable  estimates  of  his  character  and 
wr>rk.  Beautiful  floral  tributes  were  placed 
upon  the  bier  by  many  loving  hands,  while  the 
massive  archway  of  flowers  with  "  gates  ajar," 
which  gave  expression  to  the  respect  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  bore  the  tender 
and  pathetic  inscription,  "  Our  brother's  last 
trip." 

After  an  appropriate  and  touching  service  at 
Windsor,  in  which  many  ministers  of  various 
denominations  took  part,  the  body  of  the  la 
mented  Conductor  was  reverently  borne  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  station  —  his  fellow- conductors 
acting  as  pall-bearers — and  was  taken  to  Fergus 
to  abide  for  a  while  in  the  parental  home  of  his 
bereaved  wife.  Here  the  last  sad  rites  were 
observed,  when,  at  noon  on  Good  Friday,  April 
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8th,  1898,  an  impressive  burial  service,  in  which 
the  society  of  Foresters  took  part,  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jackson  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  assisted  by  a  number  of  representive 
ministers,  after  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
dearly  loved  and  greatly  honored  evangelist- 
conductor  borne  by  the  affectionate  hands  of 
his  cousins,  were  committed  to  their  last  resting 
place  in  the  Belsyde  Cemetery  at  Fergus,  being 
buried  in  the  undimmed  hope  of  a  full  and 
glorious  resurrection. 

' '  Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise, 

By  wise  or  good,  forsaken, 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  ; 
With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom 

We  now  shall  think  upon  him, 
With  meekness,  that  is  gratefulness 

To  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him." 


TRIBUTES. 


THE  following  selections  have  been  made 
from  the  numerous  resolutions  and  tributes  that 
have  been  offered  expressing  the  great  respect 
and  love  with  which  the  memory  of  Conductor 
Snider  is  cherished. 

They  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  re 
presentative  character,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
many-sided  influence  of  his  life. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  AT  WARDSVILLE. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  resolution  of 
pathetic  interest.  It  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  congregation  of  the  METHODIST  CHURCH 
AT  WARDSVILLE,  in  the  hushed  solemnity  that 
came  upon  them  during  the  evening  service  of 
Easter  Sunday  as  the  death  of  the  Conductor 
was  referred  to,  and  the  memories  of  the  people 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  last  full  day  of  service 
he  was  permitted  to  give  had  been  for  them,  and 
with  results  so  marked  and  blessed.  Though 
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he  attempted  to  preach  one  other  Sunday,  his 
service  was  interrupted  by  the  sharp  stroke  of 
disease. 

The  resolution  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  bereaved  wife,  and  signed  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  I.  Snyder.  It  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows  : 

"  You  are  aware  he  has  visited  our  town 
twice.  We  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful 
Gospel  sermons  he  preached  and  the  thrilling 
testimonies  he  gave  to  the  power  and  love  of 
Jesus  Christ.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons 
twenty-one  persons  arose  for  prayer. 

"  We  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  sent 
from  God.  While  here  he  preached  Christ  as  a 
mighty  Saviour." 

TORONTO  CHRISTIAN  POLICE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  taken  from  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  TORONTO  CHUISTIAN  POLICE  ASSOCIA 
TION,  and  signed  by  Winnifred  J.  Macdonald, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  is  of  unique  interest : 

"  The  memories  of  Mr.  Snider's  visits  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Christian  Police  Association  are 
very  helpful  ones,  and  his  inspiring  messages  to 
us  are  not  forgotten.  He  certainly  obeyed  our 
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Lord's  injunction,  '  Be  not  of  a  sad  countenance,' 
and  the  shining  of  his  face  testified  to  the  glad 
ness  of  his  whole-hearted  service  for  Christ." 

MR.   W.   R.  TIFFIN, 

Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway. 

"  I  heard  of  the  sudden  and,  to  me,  unexpected 
death  of  Conductor  Snider  with  deep  regret. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  met  him  at 
Hamilton  station,  when  he  informed  me  he  felt 
very  much  improved  in  health  and  expected  to 
be  quite  able  to  continue  his  duties. 

"  The  subject  of  these  remarks  first  came 
under  my  notice  on  the  W.  G.  &  B.  Division, 
when  employed  by  the  Train  News  Company,  a 
sharp  business  lad,  polite,  full  of  humor,  and  a 
general  favorite.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
train  service  on  the  Division  under  my  super 
vision  in  the  early  seventies.  From  the  start 
he  displayed  ability  and  aptitude,  and  by  appli 
cation  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties 
worked  his  way  to  a  conductorship,  the  duties 
of  which  position  he  discharged  in  a  most  satis 
factory  manner  up  to  the  time  I  relinquished 
charge  of  the  Division  in  1892." 
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REV.  JOHN  POTTS, 

General  Secretary  of  Education. 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Conductor  Snider 
recalls  to  mind  the  event  and  circumstances  of 
his  remarkable  con\7ersion  and  his  prompt  and 
influential  evangelistic  work.  Few,  if  any,  con 
versions  in  Ontario  attracted  as  much  attention 
and  were  followed  by  such  earnest  and  success 
ful  efforts  in  leading  sinners  to  Christ.  Very 
soon  after  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  he  was  wel 
comed  into  the  pulpits  of  various  churches  as  a 
trophy  of  the  Gospel  and  as  a  witness  for  Christ. 
Conductor  Snider  was  an  interesting  character 
apart  from  grace,  but  when  he  was  transformed, 
enriched  and  beautified  by  the  regenerating 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  became  a  Christ- 
like  man.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  the  new 
life  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  his  acquaint 
ance,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  gifts  for  public  speaking,  and  had  a 
charm  of  persuasive  power  which,  with  personal 
consecration,  would  place  him  in  a  prominent 
position  for  usefulness.  His  great  popularity 
did  not  spoil  him  ;  he  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  brief  but  blessed  Christian  career  a  disciple 
like  unto  the  one  who  leaned  on  the  Master's 
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bosom.  Conductor  Snider  turned  to  good  ac 
count  his  familiarity  with  railway  life,  making 
nearly  all  its  features  illustrative  of  the  perils 
of  sin  or  the  safety  of  the  Gospel.  His  great 
influence  with  men  of  the  railway,  from  the 
brakeman  to  the  general  manager,  was  the 
finest  testimony  that  could  be  borne  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Christian  character." 

CROSSLEY  AND  HUNTER, 

Evangelists. 

"  Our  familiar  friend,  Conductor  Snider,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  better  land  after  a  faithful 
run  of  twelve  years  on  the  heavenly  railroad. 
We  first  met  him  at  the  Moorefield  camp -meeting 
and  urged  him  to  become  a  Christian.  A  few 
months  later  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he 
had  responded  to  the  Saviour's  call.  It  has 
been  our  privilege  to  be  intimately  associated 
with  Bro.  Snider  for  years.  He  has  often  been 
a  guest  in  our  home.  He  preached  twice  in  our 
meetings  in  great  St.  James',  Montreal,  and 
again  in  the  Metropolitan,  Toronto,  with  blessed 
results  Just  a  few  weeks  before  he  went  to 
heaven  he  and  his  devoted  wife  visited  us  in 
Gait,  and  in  one  of  our  meetings  gave  his  last 
public  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  save, 
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sustain  and  use  for  His  glory  a  consecrated 
railroad  man.  We  loved  him  dearly,  and  his 
memory  shall  ever  be  fragrant. 

"  May  God  bless  our  railroad  men,  and  may 
many  more  of  them  imbibe  Conductor  Snider's 
spirit,  practise  his  virtues,  honor  his  Christ,  and 
receive  a  royal  welcome  at  the  great  Union 
Depot  of  heaven." 

MR.  JOHN  MORRISON, 

Chief  Conductor,  O.E.C.,  Toronto  Division  No.  77. 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  worthy  and  respected  Chief 
Conductor  of  Division  No.  17  Order  of  Rail 
way  Conductors,  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Snider 
well,  says  of  him  :  "  In  1864  he  came  on  the 
road  as  a  newsboy,  and  continued  as  such 
for  five  or  six  years.  He  was  very  quick  at 
repartee,  and  always  full  of  fun  and  humor. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  known  him  to 
keep  the  passengers  in  roars  of  laughter  at  his 
jokes  and  comicalities.  In  fact,  '  Billy  Snider/ 
as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  known  as  the 
'  funny  newsboy  '  all  over  the  line.  Afterwards 
he  was  engaged  as  brakeman,  and  was  at  all 
times  the  life  and  soul  of  the  crew  he  ran  with. 
But  while  always  merry  and  light-hearted,  he 
never  failed  in  being  prompt  and  punctual  in 
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the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  conductor,  which  position  he  held 
with  entire  acceptability  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death ;  and  in  that  responsible  post,  too,  his 
manly,  genial  nature,  no  less  than  his  pleasant 
humorous  ways,  won  for  him  the  regard  and 
friendship  of  the  trainmen  and  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

"  Expression  was  given  to  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  friendship  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brother  conductors  in  a  very  eulogistic 
resolution  passed  by  the  members  of  Toronto 
Division  No.  17  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"After  becoming  a  Christian,  Conductor  Snider 
may  be  said  to  have  sobered  down  somewhat, 
but  his  natural  gaiety  of  spirits  never  left  him, 
although  strictly  adhering  to  the  religious  path 
he  had  chosen." 

REV.    W.   F.   WILSON, 

Pastor  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton. 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday  since  I  met  my  dear 
friend,  W.  K.  Snider,  whose  cheerful  manner, 
genial  companionship  and  inspiring  words  I 
always  greatly  enjoyed.  I  can  scarcely  realize 
that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more  until  that 
morn  when  the  ransomed  of  Christ  shall  gather 
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to  be  forever  with  their  Lord.  My  acquaintance 
with  Bro.  Snider  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  three  of  which  I  was  his  pastor,  in  the 
McCaul  Street  Methodist  Church,  Toronto.  I 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  true  friend  and 
wise  counsellor.  He  was  conscientious  and 
painstaking  in  his  work,  extremely  generous 
and  fraternal  in  his  intercourse  with  his  breth 
ren,  liberal  in  his  support  of  God's  cause,  both 
with  his  money  and  his  talents.  His  experience 
meant  everything  to  himself ;  he  knew  what 
the  condemnation  of  sin  was,  and  greatly 
rejoiced  in  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  He  loved  to  tell  above  everything  else 
the  story  of  redeeming  love.  By  word  and  deed 
he  kindly  reproved  the  sinful,  and  exhorted  the 
Christian  to  a  closer  walk  with  God.  But  his 
work  is  done,  his  course  is  finished,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  blood- 
redeemed,  waiting  for  the  glad  reunion  with 
wife  and  daughter,  in  the  glorious  realm  where 
the  sorrows  and  farewells  of  this  world  are 
unknown." 
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REV.  A.  C.  CREWS, 

General  Secretary  of  Epworth  Leagues  and  Sunday 
Schools. 

"  I  happened  to  be  aboard  Conductor  Snider's 
train  on  what  was  almost  his  last  run.  After 
he  had  collected  the  tickets  he  came  and  sat 
down  with  me,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  chat. 
He  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  and  the  idea 
of  dying  seemed  to  be  remote  from  his  thought. 
In  my  relations  with  Conductor  Snider  I  have 
often  been  impressed  by  the  intense  delight 
which  he  manifested  in  Christian  work.  He 
was  a  genuine  railroad  man,  and  loved  the  road  ; 
but  he  loved  preaching  and  lecturing  much 
more.  In  his  public  ministrations  he  was 
decidedly  evangelistic,  and  aimed  at  bringing 
men  to  the  Saviour.  Even  in  his  lectures,  which 
were  marvellously  entertaining,  he  scarcely  ever 
closed  without  in  some  way  appealing  to  his 
fellowmen  to  give  themselves  to  the  higher  and 
better  life.  His  Sunday  evening  sermons  were 
almost  always  followed  by  an  after  service,  in 
which  he  invariably  exhorted  sinners  to  come  to 
God.  In  many  cases  hardened  men  who  had 
gone  through  revival  after  revival  without  being 
touched,  were  moved  to  yield  themselves  to 
Christ.  Conductor  Snider  was  one  who  turned 
'  many  to  righteousness.'  " 
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INDEPENDENT   ORDER  OF   FORESTERS. 

The  following  excerpt  is  i'rom  a  most  eulogis 
tic  and  brotherly  resolution  from  Court  Brock, 
Toronto,  I.O.F.  : 

"  Our  late  brother,  Conductor  Snider,  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  did  not  turn  aside,  and  the  good  which  he 
has  wrought  will  not  pass  from  our  midst  with 
him." 

WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  town  of  Fergus  gave 
expression  to  their  great  esteem  for  the  late 
Conductor,  in  a  glowing  resolution  in  which 
these  vigorous  sentences  are  found  : 

"  Conductor  Snider  was  one  of  our  honorary 
members.  His  heart  also  was  in  the  temper 
ance  work,  and  his  life  and  influence  made  him 
a  tower  of  strength  on  the  side  of  prohibition. 
We  mourn  his  loss  greatly.  As  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross  he  was  mighty  in  battle.  His  field  was 
large,  his  talents  exceptional,  and  his  voice 
reached  thousands  and  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  has  slain  scores  and  hundreds  of 
sinners  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  seen 
them  rise  again  to  walk  with  Christ  his  Captain 
in  newness  of  life." 
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MR.  E.  H.  FITZHUGH. 

Superintendent  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

"  The  late  William  Snider  entered  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  in  the 
capacity  of  brakeman  at  Palmerston,  Ont.  Soon 
afterward  (January,  1875),  showing  an  aptitude 
for  his  chosen  vocation,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  conductor,  subsequently  serving 
as  such  on  the  London,  Huron  and  Bruce 
branch,  and  on  the  main  line  between  Toronto 
and  Stratford.  Having  further  gained  the 
confidence  and  approbation  of  the  officers,  a 
short  time  ago  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  principal  trains  out  of  Detroit,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  the  fatal  illness 
was  contracted,  which  resulted  in  his  untimely 
death. 

"  Mr.  Snider  was^  widely  known  as  the  'Evan 
gelist  Conductor,'  and  for  his  philanthropic 
efforts  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious 
status  of  railroad  men  in  general.  His  many 
addresses  were,  without  doubt,  both  advanta 
geous  and  profitable  to  all  who  heard  them. 

"  By  his  death  his  fellow- workmen  have  lost  a 
sincere  and  sympathetic  friend,  and  the  manage 
ment  an  upright  and  loyal  employee." 


THE    BLESSED    INVITATION/ 


"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." — MATT.  xi.  28. 

Now,  the  world  may  not  know  what  it  is  that 
it  is  after,  but  if  you  could  probe  into  the  hearts 
of  men,  deep  down,  you  would  find  that  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  there  is  a  want,  and  that 
wrant  is  "  rest." 

As  you  look  into  the  faces  of  the  multitude 
who  throng  the  streets  of  our  large  cities,  you 
see  them  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  if  you  were 
only  permitted  to  stop  them  and  ask  them  what 
they  were  in  search  of,  the  answer  would  be 
"  rest."  There  is  a  man  after  pleasure,  but  it  is 
not  in  pleasure  that  he  will  find  rest.  There  is 
another  man  in  business.  He  says,  "  I  will  work 
hard,  I  wrill  save  money,  and  I  will  be  able  to 
buy  the  things  of  the  world,  and  I  will  procure 
rest."  It  is  like  the  man  spoken  of  in  the 
•blessed  Bible,  who  had  great  possessions,  and  he 
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said,  "  I  will  tear  down  my  barns  and  build 
greater,  and  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast 
much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  therefore 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  Now,  I  want  to  tell 
you  this  afternoon  that  this  rest  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  speaks  of  is  not  got  in  pleasure, 
it  is  not  got  in  riches — not  that  riches  are  not 
right  enough  in  their  place  ( [  often  wish  I  had  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  have),  but  I  tell  you  I 
want  to  get  this  rest  that  Jesus  Christ  speaks 
of ;  and  if  I  want  to  find  the  man  who  knows  the 
most  about  it,  I  will  not  go  to  the  millionaire  ;  he 
has  his  sorrows  and  troubles.  Why,  it  is  only  a 
short  time  ago  since  a  millionaire  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  took  a  revolver  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
Now,  he  did  not  have  that  rest  of  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  speaks.  Nor  will  I  go  to  the 
man  of  high  position. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  this  world  that  we 
can  get  it,  and  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Listen  to  what  the  blessed  Saviour  says.  I  want 
you  to  lose  sight  of  me  this  afternoon,  and  hear 
the  blessed  words  as  they  fall  from  His  gentle 
lips  :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

You  see,  it  is  a  gift,  it  is  an  unspeakable  gift. 
It  is  worth  more  to  us  than  riches,  it  is  worth 
more  to  us  than  pleasure.  Now,  there  is  no  rest* 
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in  sin.  Men  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  tell 
us  that  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  still,  that  it 
appears  to  be  at  rest,  but  they  say  if  you  look 
away  down  into  the  deep  blue  waters,  you  can 
see  the  waves  coming  in  and  going  out.  The  sea 
is  never  at  rest,  and  God  compares  the  wicked 
to  the  troubled  sea.  Now,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  rny  idea  of  the  man  who  has  the  perfect 
rest  that  Christ  speaks  of.  He  is  the  man  who, 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  goes  down  on  his 
knees  and  commends  himself  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  asks  Him  to  grant  that  his  walk 
and  conversation  may  be  acceptable  to  Him,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  let  his  light  shine  that 
others  shall  see  his  good  works  and  glorify  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

He  asks  the  Lord  to  grant  that  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  speak  a  word  for  him  to-day,  that  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  point  some  poor  sinner  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  tells  the  Lord  that  he  is  weak,  but  he 
knows  that  his  Saviour  is  strong,  and  he  puts  his 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  keep  him.  He 
commits  his  way  unto  the  Lord, and  goes  out  from 
his  home  with  that  prayer  on  his  lips,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  watches  over  him.  He  gives 
him  grace  to  overcome  temptation,  and  when  he 
goes  home  at  night,  though  perhaps  he  may  have 
5 
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been  working  for  ninety  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  his  poor  body  is  weary  and  tired,  still  he 
goes  to  the  blessed  Saviour  and  thanks  Him  for 
keeping  him  to-day.  He  says :  "  O  Lord,  I 
know  that  if  I  have  done  anything  contrary  to 
thy  will  to-day,  if  I  am  willing  to  confess  my 
sins  thou  art  willing  and  able  to  forgive  ; "  and 
he  asks  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  that  he  may 
have  committed  during  the  day,  and  he  says : 
"  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  tired  and  weary.  I  am  going 
to  lay  down  this  weary  body  to  rest.  I  am 
going  to  lay  it  in  your  arms,  and  if  I  do  not 
wake  up  here  I  will  wake  up  in  heaven."  That 
is  "  rest."  You  cannot  buy  that  with  money. 
There  is  no  money  in  this  world  that  will  buy 
the  peace  of  soul  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  them 
that  trust  him.  He  says,  "  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you  "- 
but  the  peace  of  conscience,  peace  of  soul,  the  feel 
ing  that  all  is  well,  that  he  is  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus  no  matter  what  may  happen  during  the 
night.  Sudden  death,  sudden  glory. 

I  think  I  hear  someone  saying,  "  Oh,  my !  I 
would  like  to  have  that  peace  of  conscience  that 
you  speak  of,  but  how  am  I  to  get  it  ?  "  Listen. 
This  Bible  says,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
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mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God  for  He  will 
abundantly  pardon."  Just  as  soon  as  we  are 
willing  to  forsake  our  sins  and  turn  to  the  Lord, 
He  will  have  mercy.  When  I  think  how  I  have 
rejected  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  when  I  think 
of  how  many  times  I  have  sinned  against  God, 
when  I  look  back  over  rny  past  life,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  for  the  Lord  Jesus  to  forgive 
my  sins.  But  listen,  my  brother,  I  have  got 
another  precious  promise  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  What  does  He  say  ?  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  I  thank 
God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  ever 
saw  that  blessed  verse.  If  I  had  never  seen 
that  verse  I  would  not  be  standing  here  in  this 
sacred  desk,  trying  to  deliver  this  blessed 
message  to  you,  but  I  thank  God  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  was  ever  pointed  to 
that  blessed  verse. 

I  will  never  forget,  the  longest  day  I  live,  the 
agony  that  I  was  in  when  coming  to  Jesus 
Christ — all  day  long,  all  night  long  pleading  that 
God  would  have  mercy  upon  my  soul.  But  it 
was  all  dark ;  there  was  no  light.  I  wanted 
some  great  light  to  break  in  on  my  soul,  and  I 
wanted  that  peace  that  the  world  could  not 
give,  but  I  was  pointed  to  that  blessed  verse  by 
my  precious  wife :  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
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She  said  to  me,  "  You  have  come  to  Jesus, 
you  have  asked  Him  to  forgive  your  sins,  you 
have  been  pleading  with  Him  these  long  hours  to 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul,  you  have  confessed 
your  sins.  Cannot  you  believe  His  precious 
word,  where  He  says,  '  Him  that  corneth  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out '  ?  "  By  and  by  I 
began  to  take  that  precious  promise,  and  then  I 
began  to  pray  for  my  baggageman  and  my 
brakernan.  Why,  I  said,  "I  am  all  right."  I 
could  not  pray  for  anybody  else  but  myself,  and 
now  1  have  turned  around  and  am  trying  to 
lead  someone  else  to  Christ,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  my  accept 
ance  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  think  I  hear  someone  saying,  "  Oh,  my ! 
you  never  were  as  great  a  sinner  as  I  have  been; 
you  never  rejected  God  as  long  and  as  many 
years  as  I  have  done."  My  brother,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  was  that  which  made  Him  leave 
the  glory  of  Heaven  and  come  to  this  world. 
What  for  ?  To  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost;  arid  just  as  soon  as  the  sinner  feels 
deep  down  in  his  soul  that  he  is  a  lost  sinner, 
that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  can  save  him 
but  Jesus  Christ,  then  he  will  receive  this 
blessed  rest  of  which  Christ  speaks. 

But  I  want  you  to  understand  this  afternoon 
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there  is  something  more  than  simply  believing 
on  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  says,  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 
There  are  just  two  steps  to  salvation,  and  a 
great  many  people  take  the  first  step  but  they 
never  take  the  second.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the  world. 

"  Ashamed  of  Jesus  !  can  it  be 
A  mortal  man  ashamed  of  thee  !  " 

Oh,  my  !  when  I  think  how  many  there 
are  who  are  ashamed  to  confess  Christ  !  Jesus 
says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  will  confess  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  the  angels 
in  heaven."  I  thank  God  to-day  that  I  ever 
saw  that  verse.  If  I  had  never  seen  it  I  would 
not  be  here  to-day  ;  I  would  not  be  standing 
here  to-day  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
you.  After  I  had  been  converted  six  months  I 
got  orders  to  leave  Palmerston  and  move  to 
Southampton,  and  I  will  never  forget  how  badly 
I  felt  when  I  got  that  order  to  leave  Palmerston. 

I  thought,  "  How  kind  this  people  have  been 
to  me ;  they  have  been  trying  to  help  me 
along  on  the  good  way,  and  they  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  help  me  in  this  grand  life  ;  " 
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and  when  I  got  the  orders  to  leave,  I  felt  that 
I  had  to  leave  the  people  where  they  had  been 
so  kind  to  me.  When  I  was  passing  through 
the  city  of  Guelph,  I  met  Dr.  Griffin,  President 
of  the  Conference.  He  was  at  the  depot  that 
morning,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was  getting 
along.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am  not  feeling  very  well 
this  morning ;  I  have  got  to  leave  Palmerston." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  God's  hand  is  in  that."  Just 
the  first  words  he  said,  "  God's  hand  is  in  that." 
I  said,  "  How  is  that  ?  "  He  replied,  "  God  is 
going  to  use  you."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  God  has 
given  you  a  talent,  and  He  is  going  to  use  it." 
He  asked  me  if  we  had  plenty  of  preachers  at 
Palmerston,  and  I  said  we  had  plenty  of  preach 
ers  there.  "  You  have  got  men  to  lead  the 
class-meetings  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  You  have  got  men 
to  lead  the  prayer-meetings  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  You 
have  got  men  to  conduct  all  these  meetings,  and 
there  is  no  work  for  you  there."  Well,  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  confess  Christ  to  the 
world.  "  When  you  get  up  to  Southampton," 
said  Dr.  Griffin,  "  you  will  find  there  is  some 
thing  for  you  to  do  there,  and  they  will  at  once 
put  you  to  work."  When  I  went  up  there,  the 
people  met  rne  and  said  they  were  so  glad  to 
have  me  there,  for  I  was  just  the  man  they 
wanted.  I  was  announced  to  lead  a  prayer- 
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meeting  at  Port  Elgin.  "  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  never 
led  a  prayer-meeting  in  my  life.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  prayer-meeting  up  here  in  our 
own  little  church,  but  I  can't  go  down  there  and 
stand  up  before  that  people.  It  seems  im 
possible.  You  will  have  to  get  somebody 
else."  Do  you  know,  the  Lord  would  not  let 
me  sleep  that  night !  I  got  out  of  my  bed  and 
dropped  on  my  knees,  and  {-aid,  "  O  Lord, 
if  it  is  thy  will  for  me  to  go  to  Port  Elgin  and 
preach,  give  me  a  sermon,  and  I  will  go  down 
and  deliver  it."  As  I  "  run  "  on  my  train  the 
Holy  Spirit  gave  me  thoughts,  and  I  put  them 
down  ;  and  do  you  know  by  the  next  Thursday 
I  had  a  sermon  that  would  take  forty  minutes 
to  deliver.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Brantford  on 
Saturday.  The  devil  came  to  me  and  said : 
"  You  are  going  to  Port  Elgin  to  preach  ;  that 
is  a  cheeky  thing  for  you  to  do.  What  will  the 
people  think  of  you,  anyway  ?  And  then  you 
are  going  into  the  pulpit !  You  are  not  a  min 
ister;  you  are  not  ordained.  You  have  not 
been  at  college,  and  you  are  going  to  preach  ; 
and  the  last  time  you  were  at  Port  Elgin  you 
took  a  part  in  a  play  called  '  The  Charcoal 
Burners.'  " 

Well,  I  got  in  such  a  state  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do ;  but  I  took  comfort  in  the  blessed 
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Saviour.  I  took  my  Bible,  and  on  my  knees  I 
held  it,  and  I  said,  "  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  is 
thy  will  for  me  to  go  to  Port  Elgin  to  preach, 
show  me  something  in  this  blessed  Bible,  in 
order  that  I  may  use  it  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  I  want  to  give  myself  into  thy 
hands;  I  desire  to  know  if  it  is  right."  Then  I 
opened  the  blessed  Bible,  and  the  first  words 
that  caught  my  eyes  were,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  will  confess  me  before  men ;  him 
will  I  confess  before  the  angels  in  heaven." 
And  right  there,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  will  confess  thee ; "  and 
I  thank  God  I  got  up  feeling  that  it  was  well. 

I  have  been  in  over  two  hundred  churches 
preaching,  having  been  in  every  town  and  city 
in  western  Ontario,  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  I  thank  God  to-day  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  ever  saw  that 
blessed  verse,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  will 
confess  me  before  men."  And  I  think  of  how 
many  there  are  who  will  refuse  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  follow  Jesus. 

Your  crosses  are  all  different.  Your  cross 
may  be  to  confess  Christ  to  your  family. 
Another  man's  cross  may  be  to  confess  Him 
among  his  fellow-workmen.  Another  man's 
may  be  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church 
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of  God.  Oli,  may  God  help  us  to  take  up  our 
cross  to-day,  and  say,  "God  being  my  helper,  I 
will  confess  Christ  wherever  I  go."  There  are 
two  steps  to  salvation,  "  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation,"  and 
just  as  soon  as  we  are  willing  to  take  up  our 
cross  and  follow  the  Saviour,  He  is  willing  to 
save  us. 

He  comes  to  us  with  another  precious  promise 
and  He  says,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
When  I  think  of  that  God  I  have  been  rebelling 
against  all  these  long  years,  when  I  think  how 
I  did  everything  that  was  contrary  to  His  will, 
yet  as  soon  as  I  was  willing  to  forsake  my  sins 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  was 
willing  to  confess  Him  before  the  world — then 

c*> 

He  said,  "  I  will  make  you  a  fisher  of  men."  I 
sometimes  think  that  God  let  me  go  right  down 
to  the  very  verge  of  hell,  then  He  set  my  feet 
upon  the  rock  Christ  Jesus,  and  now  He  says  to 
me,  "  Go  down  and  bring  them  up."  May  God 
help  me  to  lead  some  precious  soul  out  of  dark 
ness  into  His  marvellous  light.  Oh,  my  brother, 
my  sister,  if  you  want  to  shine  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  try  to  win  one  precious  soul  for  Jesus 
Christ. 

Everything  that  we  do  for  Jesus  in  this  world 
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will  be  for  eternity.  Look  at  that  poor  woman 
with  her  box  of  ointment.  She  was  poor,  but 
she  leaves  the  record  behind  her  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  the  Church  of  God  stands  on  earth. 
To-day  we  read  of  it  just  as  if  it  only  happened 
yesterday.  Why  ?  Because  she  was  doing 
something  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  men 
trying  to  get  titles  to  their  names.  I  want 
God's  title  to  my  name  :  "  W.  D."— "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of 
the  Lord." 

There  is  another  promise  that  is  precious  to 
my  soul,  and  that  is,  "  I  will  raise  them  up  at 
the  last  day."  Last  February  I  stood  in  the  old 
church  in  Guelph,  the  town  where  I  spent  my 
boyhood,  and  where  my  father  arid  mother  are 
now  at  rest.  When  I  stepped  into  that  pulpit 
and  looked  down  into  the  faces  of  those  dear  old 
heads  that  used  to  sit  in  class  meeting  with  my 
precious  mother  and  father,  how  I  thought  of 
them  !  And  after  I  came  down  from  the  pulpit 
that  Sunday  morning,  some  of  them  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  God  bless  you !  We  were  thinking 
of  your  mother  to-day.  Oftentimes  we  have 
heard  her  pray  for  her  boy  who  was  on  the 
railroad  train,  but  little  did  she  think  that  in 
twenty  years  after  you  would  be  standing  here 
in  the  sacred  desk  pointing  sinners  to  the  Lamb 
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of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
They  said  to  me,  "  Your  parents  know  it  in 
heaven."  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  There  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  On  Monday  morning  the  Rev. 
Mr.  T.  and  I  went  out  to  the  cemetery  where 
my  father  and  mother  are  buried,  and  as  I  sat 
by  the  grave  my  heart  filled  full  and  I  said, 
"You  did  not  live  to  see  your  prayers  answered; 
you  did  not  live  to  see  me  brought  to  Jesus 
Christ."  Then  I  took  that  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ  where  he  says,  "  I  will  raise  them  up  at 
the  last  day,"  and  I  said  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  can  take  that  promise  from  me,  It  is  in 
His  own  precious  Word  He  says  "  I  will  raise 
them  up  at  the  last  day,"  and  I  will  behold  them 
again  before  His  throne  in  glory.  Oh,  my 
brother  and  sister,  if  you  are  here  to-day  and 
you  have  loved  ones  now  in  glory,  God  help 
you  to  take  the  blessed  promises  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  bind  them  to  your  heart.  There  is  no 
power  here  can  take  that  from  you — "  I  will 
behold  them  again,"  because  Jesus  Christ  says 
himself,  "  I  will  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day." 

Then  there  is  another  precious  promise.  Jesus 
Christ  has  left  this  blessed  Book  full  of  prom 
ises.  He  says,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless." 
Oh,  what  a  blessed  promise  that  is  !  If  there  is 
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anything  in  this  world  that  we  should  prize 
more  than  another  it  is  this,  to  have  a  friend 
that  will  not  leave  us  comfortless.  Oh,  how 
often  you  have  been  in  sorrow,  how  often  you 
have  been  in  trouble,  and  you  would  give  all  you 
possessed  if  you  had  one  friend  that  you  could 
tell  all  your  troubles  to  and  know  that  they 
would  help  you,  and  that  they  would  sympathize 
with  you !  I  want  to  tell  you  to-day  of  a 
friend — Jesus  Christ  is  the  sinner's  friend.  He 
says,  "  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you  " 
—those  that  put  their  trust  in  me.  Oh,  may  God 
help  us  to  take  this  Friend  as  our  friend  to-day. 
He  loves  you  and  He  loves  me,  and  He  wants 
us  to  confide  all  our  sorrows  and  all  our  troubles 
to  Him  who  cares  for  us. 

Then  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  us  in  another  pro 
mise,  and  He  says  ;  "  I  will  that  they  also  may  be 
hold  my  glory."  That  is  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  every  person  here  to-day.  It  is  His 
will  that  you  shall  behold  Him  in  all  His  glory, 
the  glory  that  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was  made.  We  have  only  seen  Him 
as  a  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  ; 
we  have  only  seen  Him  as  He  wandered  up  and 
down  this  world  with  nowhere  to  lay  His  head. 
He  was  rich,  but  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor. 
We  have  seen  the  blessed  Saviour  in  the  Garden 
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of  Gethsemane,  and  we  have  heard  Him  pray, 
"  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me,  but  not  my  will  but  thy  will  be  done."  We 
have  seen  Him  dragged  before  Pilate's  judg 
ment  bar,  and  we  have  seen  Him  spit  upon  and 
crowned  with  thorns  ;  we  have  seen  Him  nailed 
to  the  cross ;  they  dragged  Him  to  Calvary's  Hill 
and  they  nailed  my  Saviour  to  the  cross,  and  in 
the  agony  of  death  we  have  heard  Him  cry, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  and  we  have  seen  Him  rejected,  and 
we  have  seen  the  disciples  fleeing  from  His 
persecutors  and  leaving  Him  alone.  He  died  on 
the  cross,  but  I  thank  God,  although  they  all 
forsook  Him  and  fled,  God  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  two  noble  men  to  take  their  stand  for  Jesus 
Christ.  I  see  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  rich 
man.  It  took  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
move  that  man  to  confess  Him  to  the  world,  and 
he  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  although  he  had  died 
the  death  of  the  cross,  and  put  it  in  the  tomb. 
But  the  tomb  could  not  contain  Him.  Three 
days  later  he  arose  out  of  the  tomb.  God  sent 
an  angel  to  roll  away  the  stone,  and  He  is  now 
ascended  on  high,  and  He  wants  you  and  me  to 
behold  Him  as  He  is  in  glory.  These  are  not 
pictures,  my  friends  ;  these  are  realities.  It  is 
the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  for  every  soul  here  to 
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behold  Him  in  all  His  glory,  and  you  have  got 
the  privilege  to-day.  It  says :  "  For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  invi 
tation  is  to  you.  "If  you  want  rest, '  Jesus  says, 
"  I  will  give  it,"  and  He  says  that  Fie  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.  Oh,  may  God  help  every 
soul  here  to-day  to  accept  this  blessed  invitation 
from  Christ  himself.  Come  to  Him,  forsaking 
your  sins  and  consecrating  your  lives  to  Christ, 
and  then  you  will  behold  Him  in  all  His  glory. 
Oh,  may  God  bless  you,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


"RAILWAY"  SERMON. 


"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." — MATT.  v.  16. 

THERE  may  be  some  here  who,  because  this  is 
a  special  sermon  to  railway  men,  think  it  may 
not  be  of  interest  to  them,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  hope  to  make  it  of  interest  to  everyone 
present 

The  life  of  a  railway  man  is  surrounded  by 
danger.  There  are  accidents  almost  every  day. 
To  obviate  these  as  much  as  possible  the  com 
pany  has  provided  a  rule-book  with  which  the 
employees  must  make  themselves  familiar.  To 
disobey  some  of  the  rules  in  these  books  means 
destruction  and  death.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
every  railway  man  is  face  to  face  with  a  great 
responsibility. 

The  railway  company  have  also  provided 
signals — white,  red  and  green.  When  an  en 
gineer  sees  a  white  light  at  a  station  in  the 
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night,  he  knows  that  if  his  train  is  not  "  timed  " 
to  stop  at  that  station  the  line  is  clear  and 
he  can  run  right  through,  at  the  rate  of  per 
haps  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour.  If  he  sees 
a  green  light  it  indicates  to  him  "  caution," 
and  he  goes  slow  and  looks  for  other  signals. 
But  when  a  red  signal  is  displayed  in  the 
centre  of  the  track,  no  engineer  will  pass  it 
if  it  is  in  his  power  to  stop.  It  means  danger. 
When  he  sees  it  he  puts  on  the  air-brakes,  and, 
if  that  is  not  sufficient,  he  reverses  his  engine 
and  gets  down  on  the  foot-board  ready  to  jump. 
To  go  ahead  means  death. 

Not  only  are  the  stations  supplied  with  these 
lights,  but  the  trains  and  the  trackmen  have 
also  a  set.  If  a  trackman  finds  a  dangerous 
break  in  the  track,  he  must  at  once  set  a  danger 
signal  at  a  safe  warning  distance  from  it.  If  a 
train  breaks  down,  it  is  the  trainman's  duty  to 
at  once  get  out  a  danger  signal  to  protect  his 
train  from  the  rear  and  stop  any  on-coming  train. 

A  great  many  men  are  color-blind,  and  the 
sight  of  engineers  and  firemen  must  be  tested  to 
see  if  they  are  able  to  distinguish  one  color  from 
another,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their 
mistaking  the  signals.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
thing  if  a  man  were  to  take  a  red  light  for  a 
green. 
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The  superintendent  gives  the  "  running  orders," 
and  no  engineer  or  conductor  will  go  out  with 
out  these  orders,  because,  however  well  he  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  road,  he  does  not  know 
what  trains  are  coming. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  say, "  What  is  all  that 
to  us  ?  We  are  not  going  into  the  railroading." 
Did  you  ever  realize  that  we  are  every  one  of  us 
running  a  train,  and  on  it  as  a  passenger  is  our 
immortal  soul  ?  God  has  given  us  that  one  pas 
senger.  He  has  provided  a  "  rule-book " — the 
blessed  Bible — for  us  to  become  familiar  with, 
and  there  are  in  it  some  rules,  the  disobeyment 
of  which  means  everlasting  death.  He  has 
given  us  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  white  light, 
and  if  we  follow  Him  we  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. 

He  has  hung  out  green  signals,  and  has  told 
us  we  must  beware  of  certain  things. 

God  holds  out  red  lights  and  says,  "  Thou 
shalt  not,"  and  then  we  must  stop. 

For  many  years  I  studied  the  "  rule-book  "  of 
the  railroad  company,  but  I  shudder  to  think 
how  I  kept  rushing  past  the  signals  God  had 
given.  The  world  and  the  devil  had  made  me 

c5 

color-blind.  When  I  think  of  how  many  times 
I  have  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  and  how  I 
have  rolled  down  the  embankment  with  my 
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train  and  have  been  pulled  out ;  I  thank  God 
that  He  has  been  so  merciful  to  me,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  my  mother  have  preserved  me.  I 
thank  Him  that  He  did  not  permit  me  to 
utterly  wreck  the  train  carrying  my  immortal 
soul.  He  opened  my  eyes,  and  now  I  am  deter 
mined  to  endeavor  to  get  all  my  fellow-creatures 
to  see  the  signals  which  are  hung  out  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger. 

O 

God  wants  us  to  carry  these  signals.  My 
brother,  what  kind  of  a  light  are  you  carrying  ? 
A  white  light,  that  people  may  say  it  is  safe  for 
me  to  follow  him  ?  or  a  green  light,  of  which 
they  say,  "  I  don't  know  whether  to  follow  him 
or  not "  ?  or  a  red  light,  which  says  "  I  am  a 
total  wreck  "  ?  See  that  poor  fellow  who  has 
gone  on  in  sin  until  all  he  is  good  for  is  to  hold 
up  the  red  light  to  his  fellow-mortals,  saying, 
"  Don't  follow  me,  or,  like  me,  you  will  meet 
with  destruction."  When  I  see  a  poor  fellow 
like  him,  who  has  gone  on  from  sin  to  sin  until 
he  has  become  so  disfigured  that  his  dear  old 
mother  would  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  him— 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  such  habits  as  drinking 
disfigure  a  man — I  ask  myself,  "  What  is  he 
doing "  ?  Oh,  my  friends,  he  is  standing  and 
waving  the  red  signal  of  danger  and  saying, 
"  For  God's  sake  stop,  or  you  will  find  yourself 
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in  the  same  position  as  I  am."  But,  oh,  so  many 
do  not  heed  him.  Men  keep  on  drinking  and 
swearing,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  manner  of 
sin,  never  seeming  to  realize  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will  find  themselves  in 
the  same  position.  And  when  I  see  a  young 
man  step  into  a  bar  and  call  for  his  drink,  I  am 
often  reminded  of  the  brakeman  when  he  is  sent 
back  to  flag  a  train  after  his  train  is  wrecked. 
He  runs  back  with  all  his  might,  and  after 
awhile  he  sees  that  ponderous  locomotive  drop 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  he  commences  to 
wave  the  red  light  of  danger.  But  there  is  no 
response.  They  do  not  appear  to  notice  his 
signal.  They  seem,  to  be  all  unconscious  of  the 
danger  before  them,  and  he  cries  out,  "  My  God, 
don't  they  see  my  signal ! "  and  still  continues 
to  wave  his  lamp.  But  on,  on  comes  that  great 
locomotive,  and  to  save  his  own  life  he  steps  to 
one  side,  and  as  that  great  locomotive  rolls  by 
he  has  been  known  to  take  his  lamp  and  throw 
it  through  the  window  of  the  cab,  and  as  he  did 
so  to  cry,  "  My  God,  boys,  put  on  the  brakes  ! 
We  are  wrecked  around  the  curve,  and  you  will 
all  be  dashed  into  eternity  !  Jump  for  your 
lives  ! "  And  when  I  see  this  young  man  at  the 
bar  I  often  feel  like  running  before  him  and 
waving  the  red  signal  of  danger  and  saying, 
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"  My  God,  young  man,  put  on  the  brakes.  Stop  ! 
There  is  a  wreck  around  the  corner,  and  if  you 
continue  in  the  way  you  are  going  you  will  be 
wrecked  for  time  and  eternity." 

The  way  to  display  the  white  light  is  to  live 
right.  I  don't  believe  in  long-faced  Christians. 
The  man  of  the  world  knows  a  Christian  when 
he  sees  one.  I  have  known  men  before  I  was 
converted  that  I  would  no  more  swear  in  their 
presence  than  before  my  sainted  mother.  When 
I  wras  on  the  devil's  side  everybody  knew  it, 
but  when  I  got  on  God's  side  I  got  right  over 
the  fence.  I  do  not  want  a  Christian  who  is  one 
only  on  Sunday.  I  want  a  man  with  a  religion 
that  is  good  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
week  in  the  year. 

We  cannot  run  our  trains  ourselves.  Get  on 
your  knees  and  ask  for  running  orders  every 
morning  from  the  Great  Despatcher  of  the 
universe.  I  went  many  times  without  them 
but  I  wouldn't  now.  Since  I  was  converted  I 
would  rather  go  without  running  orders  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  road  than  without 
running  orders  from  Jesus  Christ.  I  kneel 
down  every  day  before  I  go  out,  and  ask  Jesus 
Christ  to  keep  my  train  safe.  Even  the  little 
children  of  railway  men  know  the  danger  to 
which  their  fathers  are  exposed,  and  if  there  is 
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that  love  in  the  family  which  there  should  be, 
they  kiss  their  fathers  every  time  they  go  out, 
knowing  they  may  never  return.  How  nice  it 
would  be  if  all  conductors,  engineers  and  firemen 
and  railway  men  would  kneel  down  and  ask 
God  to  take  care  of  them.  How  much  better 
for  the  wife  in  case  of  the  worst  to  know  that 
her  husband's  last  words  had  been,  "  God  be 
with  me,  this  day  !  " 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  trip  I  made  as  a  con 
verted  conductor.  I  had  been  ill.  Before  start 
ing  I  went  up  to  the  Engineer,  Fred  Hazlewood. 
God  bless  him  !  He  said,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
around  again,  my  boy."  "  Aren't  you  glad  to 
hear  the  other  news,  Fred  ? "  said  I.  "  What  is 
it,  my  boy  ?  "  lie  asked.  And  I  could  see  by 
the  brightening  of  his  eye  that  he  had  an 
inkling  of  the  truth.  "  Fred,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
given  my  heart  to  God."  "  Wait  till  I  get  the 
grease  off  my  hands,"  said  he.  "  God  bless  you, 
I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Christ  has 
ridden  with  me  upon  the  engine,  and  now  I 
know  he  will  be  behind  me.  I  can  run  the 
train  better  to-day."  How  that  thought  lifted 
him  up  to  think  that  Jesus  Christ  would  ride 
with  him,  and  now  he  knew  if  an  accident 
happened  to  his  train  and  he  were  killed  he 
would  be  carried  away  on  angels'  wings  and 
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sweep  through  the  gates — "  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  That  was  a  blessed  thought  to 
me — "  The  Lord  will  be  with  me  on  this  trip  "- 
and  I  say  to  you,  railroad  men,  you  may  have 
Him  always  with  you — in  the  engine-cab,  in  the 
baggage-car,  in  the  mail-car,  in  the  coaches,  or 
in  the  van. 

Now,  someone  will  say,  "  This  is  religion — this 
is  faith  and  I  don't  understand  it."  No  men 
exercise  greater  faith  than  railway  men.  In 
the  darkness  of  night  a  conductor  receives  an 
order  to  meet  a  train  at  a  certain  station.  He 
looks  at  his  watch  and  time-card,  and  sees  that  the 
train  is  due  to  leave  there  some  minutes  before 
— but  he  has  faith  in  the  despatcher  and  he  takes 
the  order  to  his  engineer,  who  says,  "  All  right, 
I'll  make  it,"  because  he,  too,  has  faith  in  the 
despatcher.  To  obey  the  order  faith  was  neces 
sary — faith  in  the  despatcher  who  controlled  the 
running  of  the  trains — the  telegraph  wires 
which  carried  the  message — the  operators  who 
sent,  received  or  wrote  it,  and  in  the  conductor 
and  engineer  who  would  also  obey  it,  that  a 
collision  and  possibly  death  might  be  avoided. 
If  so  much  faith  is  placed  in  their  fellow  rail 
road  men,  why  should  they  not  trust  Jesus 
Christ  who  never  makes  a  mistake  ?  God  made 
the  planets  and  they  run  on  schedule  time. 
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Some  years  ago  scientists  stated  that  on  a  cer 
tain  day  and  hour  Mars  would  be  at  a  certain 
spot.  At  the  specified  time  Mars  was  right  there. 
Sometimes  a  despatcher  makes  a  mistake,  and 
when  he  does  it  is  a  terrible  thing.  Jesus  Christ 
never  makes  a  mistake. 

But  some  people  have  no  faith.  Here  comes 
a  man  without  faith  in  anything.  He  has  read 
about  a  great  accident  somewhere  in  the  States, 
and  he  is  sure  he  is  going  to  be  killed  before 
he  gets  half  the  way  on  his  journey.  He  looks 
at  the  engineer  and  conductor  suspiciously,  as  if 
to  say,  "  I  have  no  faith  in  them ;  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted."  He  is  hardly  on  the  train, 
before  he  wants  to  know  when  he  is  going  to 
change  cars,  and  every  time  the  conductor  comes 
through  he  asks  the  same  question.  When  he 
feels  the  air-brakes  put  on,  he  is  sure  that 
everything  is  going  to  smash,  and  when  we  stop 
at  a  water-tank  he  is  the  first  man  out  looking 
both  ways  for  the  train  that  is  going  to  run  into 
us.  That  man  has  himself  worried  half  to 
death  before  he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  trip. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  man.  He  has 
faith.  He  looks  at  the  engineer  and  conductor, 
and  sees  in  them  capable  men — trusted  servants 
of  the  railroad.  When  he  gets  on  board  he 
throws  a  seat  back,  takes  off  his  overcoat, 
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makes  himself  comfortable,  and  reads  his  paper. 
When  he  concludes  that,  he  throws  it  over  his 
face  and  goes  off  to  sleep — the  sleep  of  the  just. 
We  pass  ponderous  freight  trains  pounding  on 
the  sidings,  but  they  disturb  him  not.  The 
calling  of  the  stations  by  the  brakernan  is  a 
lullaby  to  him  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  his 
destination  we  wake  him  up,  and  after  stretch 
ing,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  and  saying,  "  Why, 
boys,  was  I  asleep  ?  I  wonder  did  I  snore  ! " 
he  gets  off  rested  and  contented.  He  had  faith 
in  the  railroad  and  in  the  trainmen.  So  should 
we  have  faith  in  Christ. 

Again :  We  must  have  running  orders.  Lots 
of  times  when  I  have  been  running  a  freight 
train,  I  have  had  orders  to  go  on  a  certain  side 
track,  and  to  wait  there  for,  perhaps,  forty-five 
minutes,  until  another  train  would  pass.  It 
would  not  do  to  go  to  the  engineer  and  tell  him 
to  go  on,  for,  if  the  orders  were  to  meet  the  other 
train  there,  we  must  stay,  for  that  matter,  five 
hours,  unless  we  should  get  new  orders.  You 
could  not  get  any  engineer  to  move  without  a 
change  in  his  orders  until  that  train  had  passed. 
The  Lord  sometimes  side-tracks  us.  We  may 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  it  at  the  time,  but  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  wait  patiently.  We  will  see  it 
by  and  by.  I  was  put  on  a  side-track  when  I 
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was  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  for  two  months; 
but  God  knew  what  was  best.  I  had  better 
health  afterwards  than  I  had  had  for  years. 

There  are  two  great  trunk  lines  in  this 
country,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  At  the  Union  Depot 
in  Toronto  the  trains  stand  side  by  side.  You 
can  go  on  either,  or  a  car  may  be  switched  off 
one  road  on  to  the  other.  There  are  two  roads 
to  eternity — the  narrow  way,  that  leads  to  life  ; 
and  the  broad  way,  that  leads  to  destruction. 
May  God  help  me  to  turn  the  switch,  and  turn 
you  on  to  the  heavenly  road. 

You  are  in  the  great  Union  Depot  now.  Get 
on  the  narrow  way.  The  Engineer  on  that  line 
is  old,  steady  and  reliable.  He  is  not  looking  at 
the  crops  along  the  way,  but,  with  one  hand  on 
the  throttle  and  the  other  on  the  lever,  He 
keeps  His  eyes  steadily  on  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  along  which  He  is  taking  His 
train. 

As  soon  as  it  is  dusk  the  fireman  lights  the 
engine  head -light.  They  want  all  the  light 
they  can  get.  The  brakeman  will  not  go  out 
on  top  of  his  train  without  his  lantern.  It  is  a 
guide  to  him,  and  with  it  he  can  signal  the 
engineer,  who  can  see  it  thirty  car-lengths 
off.  Take  the  Bible  with  you  as  a  light  to  your 
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path  and  as  a  lantern  to  your  feet.  With  it  we 
can  signal  others,  and  bring  them  to  travel  on 
this  heavenly  road. 

Having  started  yourself  on  the  narrow  way, 
endeavor  to  get  all  your  friends  to  travel  by  the 
same  line.  Every  railway  man  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  road  at  heart  is  obliging,  and 
tries  to  make  the  road  popular ;  so  we  should 
be  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  road.  How  are 
we  to  do  it  ?  By  putting  on  a  long  face  ?  I 
used  to  tell  my  wife  I  never  could  be  a  Chris 
tian,  because  I  couldn't  put  on  a  long  face.  Since 
I  have  been  converted  I  have  been  happier  than 
I  ever  was  before,  and  I  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  those  Christians  who  have  long  faces. 

When  my  train  used  to  leave  Southampton  in 
the  morning  I  would  have  only  a  few  passengers. 
When  it  reached  Palmerston,  after  a  sixty  miles' 
run,  there  would  be  two  coaches  full ;  and  when 
it  reached  Guelph,  three  coaches,  So  the  number 
of  passengers  on  the  heavenly  road  is  constantly 
increasing.  When  you  have  reached  the  great 
union  depot,  you  can  say  to  the  Superintendent 
"  Lord,  with  your  help  I  have  brought  my  train 
through  safely.  I  have  brought  the  passenger 
you  gave  me,  and  the  coach  is  full  of  others 
whom  I  have  induced  to  come  on  the  same  line." 
Then  the  Great  Superintendent  will  say :  "  Even 
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so ;  the  way  has  been  rough.  Hand  in  your 
tool-box.  I  am  going  to  superannuate  you,  and 

\ on  will  enter  into  your  reward  and  receive  tin- 
freedom  of  the  Heavenly  City.  Take  off  your 
uniform  and  put  on  this  white  robe  of  righteous 
ness.  I  give  you  this  heavenly  home  to  enjoy 
throughout  eternity." 

My  friends,  if  I  never  meet  you  again  in  this 
world,  may  I  meet  you  in  that  City  whose 
Maker  and  Builder  is  God.  And  may  God 
grant  that  no  railway  man  may  ever  start  out 
again  without  His  running  orders.  Amen. 


"LIFE   ON   THE   RAIL, 
AND  THE   PEOPLE  YOU   MEET." 


Mr.  Cliairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

IT  has  been  announced  that  I  would  deliver 
a  lecture,  entitled,  "  Life  on  the  Rail,  and  The 
People  You  Meet  Every  Day."  Now,  I  hope 
you  will  not  expect  me  to  relate  all  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  since  I  commenced  running 
upon  a  train,  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  in  the  time 
allowed  for  a  lecture.  I  intend  to  give  you  a 
short  outline  of  my  life  as  a  railroad  man. 

When  but  a  small  boy,  about  the  year  1860, 
I  looked  upon  the  locomotive  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  curiosity  that  was  aroused  in  me  then 
has  never  wholly  left  me ;  and  I  often  wonder 
what  the  people  thought  when  the  first  iron 
horse  was  seen  upon  the  public  highway. 

The  steam  locomotive,  the  material  trans 
former  of  the  world,  has  a  remarkable  history. 
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As  it  has  been  said,  it  was  not  born  on  the  rails, 
but  on  the  common  highway  ;  and  a  tremendous 
baby-giant  it  was,  tearing  up  its  cradle  in  such 
furious  fashion  that  men  were  terrified  by  it 
and  tried  their  best  to  condemn  it  to  inactivity; 
just  as  a  weak  and  foolish  father  might  lock  up 
his  unruly  boy  and  restrain  him  by  force,  instead 
of  wisely  training  him  in  the  way  he  should  go. 
But  the  progenitors  of  the  iron  horse  were  like 
their  herculean  child — men  of  mettle.  They 
fought  a  gallant  fight  for  their  darling's  free 
dom  and  came  off  conquerors. 

Richard  Trevithick,  born  in  the  parish  of 
Illogan,  Cornwall,  April  13th,  1771,  was  an 
inventor  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  much, — 
but  though  a  child  of  genius  he  died  penniless. 
In  1801  he  started  the  iron  horse  on  the  public 
highway.  In  1802  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
locomotive.  It  was  on  the  28th  December,  1801, 
when  the  travelling  engine  took  its  departure 
from  Camborne  town  to  Tehidy.  The  carriage 
(says  Mr.  David  Gilbert)  broke  down  after  going- 
very  well  for  about  four  hundred  yards.  It 
was  forced  under  some  shelter,  and  the  parties 
interested  adjourned  to  the  hotel,  and  comforted 
their  hearts  with  a  roast  goose  and  drinks,  for 
getful  of  the  engine.  The  water  in  it  boiled 
away.  The  iron  became  red-hot,  and  nothing 
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that  was  combustible  remained  either  of  the 
engine  or  its  shelter.  Thus  it  fell  a  victim  of 
the  punch-drinking  propensities  of  the  period. 

A  similar  result  might  have  been  reached 
had  not  the  foster-father  of  the  locomotive  been 
temperate  in  habit  and  irrepressible  because  of 
his  determination  and  pluck. 

The  railroad  and  the  locomotive  attained  their 
place  about  the  year  1828.  It  was  at  that  time 
when  a  premium  of  £500  was  offered  for  the 
best  locomotive  that  could  be  produced  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions.  These  were 
that  the  chimney  should  emit  no  smoke — that 
the  engine  should  be  on  springs — that  it  should 
not  weigh  more  than  six  tons,  or  four  and  a  half 
tons  if  it  had  only  four  wheels — that  it  should 
be  able  to  draw  a  load  of  twenty  tons  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  pressure  of 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  and 
that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  £500. 

The  iron  horse  was  at  last  to  assume  its  right 
position.  It  was  no  longer  an  infant,  but  a 
powerful  stripling,  though  still  far  from  its  full 
growth — as  far  as  six  tons  is  from  ninety. 

It  was  on  October  6th,  1829,  when  the  memor 
able  trial  of  locomotives  took  place.  It  was  to 
continue  eight  days.  The  four  exhibited  were 
the  "  Novelty,"  the  "  Sanspareil,"  the  "  Rocket/ 
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and  the  "  Perseverance,"  built  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson, Timothy  Hack- 
worth,  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  and  Burstall.  The 
"  Rocket "  looked  as  if  it  was  all  funnel,  a 
stunted  body  with  a  long,  very  long  neck.  On 
a  level  stretch  of  railroad  two  miles  long,  each 
engine  was  required  to  make  twenty  double 
journeys  during  the  day  at  an  average  speed  of 
not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  "  Rocket  " 
made  the  time  and  more,  but  was  not  a  favorite 
at  the  outset,  as  the  people  said  its  appearance 
was  against  it.  The  "  Novelty  "  was  a  favorite 
with  both  spectators  and  judges.  It  looked 
compact  and  handy,  and  its  lines  were  harmoni 
ous  and  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  built.  Its  fuel  and  water  were 
carried  without  the  aid  of  a  separate  tender,  and 
its  whole  weight  was  less  than  three  tons.  While 
travelling  its  experimental  journey  it  occasion 
ally  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  an 
hour ;  but  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial  the 
blast  bellows  gave  out.  The  boiler  of  the 
"  Sanspareil,"  also,  showed  a  defect,  while  the 
"  Perseverance "  failed  because  it  could  not  go 
faster  than  six  miles  an  hour.  The  "  Rocket  " 
won  the  day  because  it  had  the  "  go  "  in  it.  It 
not  only  made  thirty  miles  an  hour,  but  it  drew 
a  load  of  thirteen  tons'  weight  in  wagons  at 
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the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The 
unlikely  engine  grew  handsomer  every  moment, 
and  before  the  third  day  was  over  the  people 
said  she  did  not  look  so  bad  after  all.  The 
"  Novelty  "  tried  again,  but  bursting  its  pipes 
ended  it  hopes.  The  "  Sanspareil "  was  simi 
larly  unfortunate,  and  Stephenson's  "  Rocket  " 
received  the  prize. 

Could  a  man  at  that  time  have  seen  in  a 
vision  of  the  future,  as  Henry  George  says,  "The 
steamship  taking  the  place  of  the  sailing  vessel, 
the  railway  train  of  the  wagon,  the  reaping 
machine  of  the  scythe,  the  threshing  machine  of 
the  flail — could  he  have  heard  the  throb  of  the 
engines  that,  in  obedience  to  the  human  will  and 
for  the  gratification  of  human  desire,  exert  a 
power  greater  than  all  the  beasts  of  burden  on 
the  earth  combined ;  could  he  have  seen  the 
forest  tree  transformed  into  finished  lumber — 
into  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  boxes  or  barrels,  with 
hardly  the  touch  of  human  hands  ;  the  great 
workshops,  where  boots  and  shoes  are  turned 
out  by  the  case,  with  less  labor  than  the  old 
fashioned  cobbler  could  have  put  on  a  sole  ;  the 
factories,  where,  under  the  eye  of  a  girl,  cotton 
becomes  cloth  faster  than  hundreds  of  stalwart 
weavers  could  have  turned  it  out  with  their 
hand  looms  ;  could  he  have  seen  steam  hammers 
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shaping  mammoth  shafts  and  mighty  anchors, 
and  delicate  machinery  making  tiny  watches ; 
the  diamond  drill  cutting  through  the  heart  of 
the  rocks,  and  coal  oil  sparing  the  whale  ;  could 
he  have  realized  the  enormous  saving  of  labor 
resulting  from  improved  facilities  of  exchange 
and  communication ;  sheep  killed  in  Australia 
and  eaten  fresh  in  England,  and  the  order  given 
by  the  London  banker  in  the  afternoon  executed 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day ;  could  he  have  conceived  of  the  hundred 
thousand  improvements  which  these  only  sug 
gest,  what  would  he  have  inferred  of  the  social 
condition  of  mankind  ?  His  heart  would  have 
leaped  and  his  nerves  would  have  thrilled,  as 
one  from  a  height  beholds  just  ahead  of  the 
thirst-stricken  caravan  the  living  gleam  of 
rustling  woods,  and  the  glint  of  living  waters." 
Do  you  not  realize  how  I  would  look  upon 
one  of  those  wonderful  locomotives  for  the  first 
time  ?  Have  you  ever  entered  a  round-house 
where  the  locomotives  are  kept  ?  There  is  much 
to  interest  in  it.  Care  must  always  be  taken, 
for,  if  any  little  thing  were  neglected,  the  build 
ing  might  be  wrecked  together  with  the  engines 
in  it — usually  a  considerable  number.  Some 
have  just  come  in  from  the  road,  where,  with 
lightning  speed,  they  have  been  fulfilling  their 
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mission,  and  are  now  disgorging  their  fire  and 
water,  and  preparing  to  rest.  Some  are  letting 
off  steam,  with  a  fiendish  yell,  unbearably  pro 
longed.  Some  are  in  the  hands  of  the  wipers — 
the  firemen  superintending.  Others  are  under 
going  the  necessary  repairs,  and  a  few  are  ready 
for  instant  action. 

Engineers,  as  a  rule,  love  their  engines  as 
men  do  a  horse,  or  dog,  or  gun.  It  is  their  joy 
to  be  with  it.  They  like  the  regularity  with 
which  it  runs  to  and  fro  from  its  termini,  like 
the  beat  of  a  pendulum,  swinging  through  its 
iron  arc.  They  love  the  excitement  of  seeing 
the  train  loaded  up,  the  hurry  of  passengers, 
the  rolling  of  the  baggage,  the  start,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  race.  They  delight  in  the  bound  and 
speed  of  the  fiery  steed.  They  will  touch  the 
levers  as  delicately  and  with  as  much  grace  as 
a  good  reinsman  will  handle  the  lines.  The 
sound  of  the  whistle,  the  clip-clap  of  the  wheels 
rattling  on  the  iron  track,  has  a  music  for  the 
engineer  more  enlivening  and  bewitching  than 
ever  accompanied  the  organ's  peal.  It  is  not 
strange,  for  a  wonderful  thing  is  that  engine, 
the  emblem  and  exponent  of  the  hour. 

See  it — that  thing  of  iron  and  of  fire,  with  a 
banner  of  light — an  eye  like  a  star — the  sinews 
of  brass  and  steel,  and  its  breathings  of  flame  • 
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See  it  standing  on  the  track,  its  pipes  puffing 
steam,  fretting  to  be  free ;  reminding  one  of  the 
horse  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  whose  "  neck 
is  clothed  with  thunder,"  "  which  paweth  in  the 
valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength."  "  He 
saitli  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha !  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting,"  and  is  impatient  to 
go  forth  to  battle.  It  glides  upon  those  two 
iron  bars  from  winter  to  summer,  from  day  to 
night,  from  evening  to  morning.  It  plunges 
like  a  cleft  strand  from  the  thunder  through 
the  mountain  gorges.  It  leaps  across  the  wide 
valleys.  Its  shaft  glitters  in  the  mines.  Its 
voice  is  heard  in  the  shop.  Its  banner  is  every 
where.  It  has  forced  its  way  to  the  far  hamlet 
in  the  quiet  vales,  and  they  have  felt  the  thrill 
and  jar  of  the  great  world.  It  is  wonderful 
how  that  living,  panting  thing  of  iron  has 
revolutionized  the  world. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor  has,  in  his  wonderful 
way,  written  of  the  engine,  and  asked,  "  Did 
you  ever  creep  gingerly  up  to  the  deck  of  a 
railway  car  when  the  train  was  moving,  say 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  !  And  did 
you  look  away  beyond  the  train,  where  the  two 
iron  bars — that  noblest  couplet  in  the  great  epic 
of  the  time — were  welded  lovingly  together 
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without  hammer  or  furnace  or  pin,  just  beneath 
the  wonderful  invisible  fingers  of  distance  ? 
There  the  tracks  lay,  a  hugh  inverted  V  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  prairie.  And  how  marvellously, 
as  the  train  moved  on,  those  stubborn  bars 
swayed  round  to  a  parallel  as  a  brace  of  sun 
beams  flung  from  a  mirror  swinging  in  the 
wanton  wind  sweep  round  in  the  blue  air  !  And 
did  you  remember  ?  No  a  spike  wrenched  from 
its  good  hold,  not  a  tie  untied,  not  a  timber 
splintered  !  There  must  be  a  charm  in  those 
fingers,  indeed." 

No  one  that  ever  rode  upon  the  engine  can 
ever  forget  the  sensation  of  pleasure,  of  exulta 
tion,  of  exuberant  joy  experienced,  as  fear  is 
forgotton  and  one  is  given  up  to  the  excitement 
incident  to  the  situation  when,  in  fancy  you 
keep  time  with  Saxe  in  his  rhyme  as  you  go  on 

the  rail : 

"  Swinging  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale  ; 
Bless  me,  this  is  pleasant, 
Riding  on  the  rail." 

Well,  it  was  my  privilege  when  a  small  boy 
to  experience  what  it  was  to  ride  upon  a  loco- 
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motive,  and  can  you  not  wonder  how  it  im 
pressed  me  ?  My  mind  was  made  up  then  that 
I  must  be  a  railroad  man.  I  used  to  play  "  cars" 
at  home,  and  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
started  out  as  a  newsboy.  You  are  all  ac 
quainted  with  the  duties  of  a  newsboy,  or 
"  peanut  butcher,"  on  the  train.  They  are  to 
provide  the  passengers  with  all  the  latest  news 
papers,  books  and  periodicals,  also  peanuts, 
oranges  and  candies,  and  in  his  smart  run 
through  the  train  to  give  a  frequent  chance  for 
someone  else  to  close  the  doors.  I  took  a 
situation  running  between  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
I  left  my  home  a  boy  who  had  never  been  away 
before.  I  was  expecting  to  make  my  fortune 
in  a  very  short  time ;  but  I  can  tell  you  when  a 
boy  gets  away  from  home  and  finds  himself 
among  strangers  and  has  his  scant  pocket-book 
as  his  only  friend,  it  makes  him  think  of  home 
and  the  comforts  he  had  while  in  that  home.  I 
had  my  experience  of  this.  I  had  only  run 
about  two  weeks  when  my  trunk  was  sent  to 
me  from  home,  and  in  it  was  a  letter  from  my 
precious  mother,  and  when  I  opened  it  and 
commenced  to  read  where  she  said  she  did  not 
know  who  would  look  after  me  now  or  mend 
my  clothes  for  me,  but  that  she  gave  me  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Lord,  I  tell  you,  it  went  down 
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deep  into  my  heart  and  I  began  to  weep.  Oh, 
how  I  wished  I  could  return  at  once  and  say, 
"  Mother,  I  am  back,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will 
ever  go  away  again ! "  However,  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  try  and  hang  out  a  little 
longer.  I  had  only  made  one  or  two  more  trips 
when  I  met  with  a  serious  misfortune.  My 
boxes  were  broken  into  in  Chicago  and  about 

o 

twenty  dollars'  worth  of  goods  stolen  from  me, 
and  my  employer  made  me  become  good  for 
them.  I  thought  that  was  pretty  hard,  for,  be 
sides  having  to  pay  for  the  goods,  I  had  the  ill 
luck  to  lose  my  hat.  When  I  arrived  at  Detroit 
I  was  out  of  money  and  bare-headed.  But  I 
met  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  Guelph.  He 
was  just  going  to  Grand  Rapids  for  a  visit  and 
had  some  money,  and  he  took  me  to  the  hat- 
store  and  bought  me  a  hat,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him  I  would  have  had  to  sleep  on  the 
street.  Oh,  if  ever  a  boy  thought  of  his  home 
and  his  mother's  feather  beds,  I  was  that  boy ! 
But  I  was  given  a  pass  and  four  twenty-five 
cent  shin-plasters.  I  started  for  home  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  travelled  all  night,  getting 
as  far  as  Paris.  Then  I  went  to  Brantford,  where 
my  brother  lived,  and  stayed  over  Sunday,  and 
then  on  to  Guelph.  I  can  remember  that  on 
Monday  I  had  three  of  the  shin-plasters  left, 
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and,  I  tell  you,  I  thought  I  was  rich ;  but  I  had 
^enough  of  the  United  States  to  last  me  for  some 
time.  Not  many  fellows  who  come  back  from 
there  and  strut  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  informing  the  boys  that  they  are  "just 
home  from  the  States,"  could  produce  any  more 
lucre  than  I  could  if  they  were  stood  on  their 
heads  and  shaken. 

I  thought  I  would  look  for  a  "  run  "  in  Canada 
where  I  would  not  be  so  far  away  from  home, 
and  young  and  small  as  I  was,  I  was  taken  on 
as  "an  experienced  hand."  This  did  not  last. 
I  was  attracted  by  a  circus,  and  followed  its 
fortunes  for  a  time.  But  in  1870  I  started  in 
earnest,  as  a  brakeman  on  the  old  Great 
Western  Railway. 

The  life  of  a  brakeman  is  not  all  sunshine.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  occupation  so  danger 
ous  as  that  of  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train. 
He  has  to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  sun 
shine  or  rain,  snow  or  sleet — he'  has  to  be  there. 
Oh,  do  you  ever  think  of  him  on  the  cold  winter 
night  as  you  are  lying  in  your  comfortable  beds 
— do  you  ever  think  of  the  poor  brakeman  who, 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  often  has  to  pull  him 
self  along  over  the  tops  of  the  icy  cars,  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  if  he  should  make  one  false  step  he 
would  be  hurled  into  eternity  ? 
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"  Dust-grim  features,  weather-beaten, 
Hands  that  show  the  scars  of  toil ; 
Do  you  envy  him  his  station, 
Patient  tiller  of  the  soil  ? 

4 '  In  the  storm  or  in  the  sunshine 

He  must  mount  the  speeding  train  ; 
Ride  outside  at  post  of  duty, 
Heeding  not  the  drenching  rain. 

' '  In  the  pleasant  summer  weather, 
Standing  on  the  car-top  high, 
He  can  view  the  beauteous  landscape 
As  he  rushes  swiftly  by. 

' '  As  he  views  the  beauteous  picture 

Which  the  lovely  landscape  makes, 
Suddenly  across  his  dreaming 

Comes  the  quick,  shrill  cry  for  brakes. 

' '  But  when  winter's  icy  finger 

Covers  earth  with  snowy  shroud, 

And  the  north  wind  like  a  madman, 

Rushes  on  with  shriekings  loud  ; 

"  Then  behold,  the  gallant  brakeman 
Springs  to  heed  the  engine's  call, 
Running  o'er  the  icy  car-tops — 
God  protect  him  if  he  fall  ! 

"  Do  not  scorn  to  treat  him  kindly — 
He  will  give  you  smile  for  smile  ; 
Tho'  he's  nothing  but  a  brakeman, 
Do  not  deem  him  surely  vile. 
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"  Speak  to  him  in  kindly  language, 

Tho'  his  clothes  be  coarse  arid  plain, 
For  he  has  a  fearless  heart 
That  feels  both  joy  and  pain. 

"  He  may  have  a  widowed  mother— 

He  may  be  her  only  joy  ; 
Mayhap  in  her  home  she's  praying 
For  the  safety  of  her  boy. 

"  How  he  loves  that  dear  old  mother 

Toiling  on  from  day  to  day  ; 
Always  bringing  her  some  present 
Every  time  he  draws  his  pay. 

' '  Daily  facing  death  and  danger  ; 
One  mis-step  or  slip  of  hand 
Sends  the  poor  unlucky  brak  email 
To  the  dreaded  unknown  land. 

"  As  we  scan  our  evening  papers, 

Note  what  their  filled  columns  say  ; 
One  brief  line  attracts  our  notice  : 
'  One  more  brakeman  killed  to-day  ! ' 

' '  In  her  lonely  cottage,  waiting, 
In  the  waning  of  the  night, 
Sits  the  luckless  brakemari's  mother — 
She  expects  her  boy  to-night. 

"  Someone  brings  the  fatal  message — 

God  have  mercy,  hear  her  pray, 
As  she  reads  the  fearful  message  : 

'  Killed  while  coupling  cars  to-day.'  " 
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But  the  brakeman  on  the  passenger  train  does 
not  have  it  so  hard.  He  is  not  exposed  so  much 
as  the  brakeman  on  the  freight.  He  has  passed 
through  that  part  of  it,  however,  and  is  now  on 
the  "  Express,"  perhaps,  and  often  the  young 
man  from  the  country  takes  a  trip  and  sees  a 
brakeman  on  such  a  train  passing  through  the 
cars,  calling  out  the  stations.  He  sees  that  he 
does  not  have  to  touch  the  brake,  but  that  he 
simply  helps  passengers  off  the  train  and  assists 
in  loading  the  baggage,  and  the  young  man 
at  once  thinks  it  the  finest  job  in  the  world.  He 
goes  home  to  tell  them  that  he  has  struck  it 
rich.  He  is  "  goin'  to  go  on  brakin'."  He  is 
"  not  goin'  to  farm  any  longer  and  do  such 
killin',  slavin'  work  and  earn  nothin'."  He  is 
"  goin'  to  go  on  brakin'." 

Like  Pat's  boy,  who  had  a  steady  run.  An 
old  section  hand  had  a  son  concerning  whom 
his  mother  expected  great  things,  and  often 
stood  between  him  and  his  weary  father  who, 
night  after  night,  when  tired  from  his  work, 
saw  the  woodpile  had  not  been  touched,  and 
attempted  remonstrance.  "  Where's  Patsy  ?  "  he 
would  inquire,  only  to  be  told  that  '•  he  was 
up  to  the  deepo  at  this  minit — he  expected  a 
tillegram  from  the  Superintends — he  may  come 
home  with  it  now — he's  goin'  to  get  on  brakin'." 
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One  morning  Pat  went  to  his  work,  and  after 
the  foreman  had  gone  round  the  curve  he  started 
his  "  cuddy  "  pipe,  and  while  vigorously  pulling 
at  it,  said  to  his  mate,  "  Do  you  know  that  my 
boy  Patsy  do  have  a  steady  run  ? "  "  You  don't 
tell  me,"  says  he.  "  You  don't  tell  me.  Now, 
nothin'  pleases  me  so  well  as  to  hear  that  your 
Patsy  do  have  a  sitiwashun.  Where  is  his  run, 
now  ? "  And  the  old  man  replied,  while  con 
tinuing  the  struggle  with  his  "  cuddy  "  :  "  Goin' 
betwixt  home  and  the  station,  b'  jabers,  lookin' 
for  a  job." 

Well,  for  two  years  I  had  the  experience  of  a 
brakeinan,  when  I  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  train  baggageman.  This  is  a  very  nice  posi 
tion,  but  the  baggageman  generally  has  an  oppor 
tunity  of  trying  his  muscles,  for  the  young  ladies 
know  what  a  time  they  have  in  trying  to  get 
the  lid  of  that  Saratoga  trunk  down  when  they 
get  it  packed  to  go  away  at  the  time  of  their 
summer  holidays,  or  when  they  start  for  college. 
They  do  not  think  when  they  are  trying  by 
every  stratagem  known  in  the  art  of  packing, 
to  get  everything  they  possess  in  this  world  into 
that  trunk,  and  when  they  get  the  fat  sister  to 
sit  on  it  while  they  try  to  lock  it,  that  the  poor 
train  baggageman  has  to  pile  it  up  as  high  as 
the  roof  of  his  car.  The  language  some  of  them 
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are  made  to  use  when  they  see  such  trunks 
being  lifted  into  their  cars  is  not  always  the 
best  of  English.  Nevertheless,  they  love  the 
ladies  if  they  do  not  love  their  Saratoga  trunks. 
Then  it  is  remarkable  what  people  will  put  in 
their  trunks  when  they  are  going  away.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  words  of  warning  here.  The 
necessity  of  them  arises  both  from  the  amusing 
and  the  tragic  experience  of  the  baggageman. 
Some  night  he  is  sitting  alone  in  his  car,  while 
the  wind  howls  outside  and  the  train  is  forging 
its  way  through  the  darkness  and  storm ;  and 
perhaps  he  is  reading  some  blood-curdling 
account  of  crime  and  murder,  when,  in  the  fitful 
light  of  his  own  smoky  lamp,  he  sees  from 
beneath  a  pile  of  trunks  something  slowly 
streaming  out  upon  the  floor.  He  starts,  the 
perspiration  stands  in  beads  upon  his  brow,  a 
chill  strikes  to  his  heart.  He  has  heard  of 
human  bodies  being  crushed  into  trunks.  He 
has  read  of  the  villainous  ingenuity  of  men  who 
sought  to  dispose  of  their  victims,  and  he  is 
filled  with  horror.  But  the  sharp  whistle  of  the 
engine  arouses  him  to  duty.  The  thought  of 
reward  attached  to  a  discovery  so  important 
flashes  through  his  mind.  Braver  impulses 
come,  and,  turning  up  the  light  in  his  lantern, 
he  steps  courageously  towards  the  foul  spot. 
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Ho  looks  cautiously  at  the  trunk  from  which  it 
comes  dripping,  stoops  down  so  nervously — his 
hair  lifting  his  hat — and  lo,  it  is  raspberry 
vinegar ! 

Now,  I  suppose  you  know  how  it  happened  ? 
When  the  trunk  was  already  packed  for  the 
journey,  and  the  rig  was  coming  to  the  gate, 
mother  or  some  of  the  folks  cried  out,  "  For 
gracious  sakes,  Miranda,  you  have  forgotten  the 
raspberry  vinegar !"  Miranda  said  she  could  not 
take  it  now,  she  would  be  late  for  the  train,  but 
mother  said,  "  Your  auntie  will  never  forgive 
you  if  you  go  without  that  raspberry  vinegar. 
You  know  she  thinks  no  one  can  make  it  like  I 
can,  and  I  promised  to  send  her  some  when  you 
went  to  visit  her,  and  unless  you  take  her  that 
raspberry  vinegar  you  shant  go  one  step.  Now, 
Miranda,  there's  no  use,  that  raspberry  vinegar 
has  got  to  go."  So,  while  the  rig  is  waiting  and 
the  driver  is  jawing  from  the  gate,  and  all  is 
hurry,  the  lid  of  the  trunk  is  opened  and  a  jar 
of  raspberry  vinegar  is  put  in  on  top  of  all  its 
bulging  contents.  They  tell  the  driver  to  be 
careful,  and  he  says,  "Yes  mum."  But  at  the 
station  that  trunk,  with  its  precious  load,  is 
pitched  into  the  baggage  car,  and  the  first  thing 
that  happens  is,  that  jar  of  raspberry  vinegar  is 
upset  or  broken.  My,  my  !  I  would  like  to  be 
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some  place  out  of  sight  where  I  could  see 
Miranda  open  that  trunk  with  all  her  visiting 
clothes  saturated  with  raspberry  vinegar  !  First, 
then,  do  not  put  such  things  in  your  trunk  when 
you  go  on  a  visit.  You  run  a  great  risk  if  you 
do.  Again,  be  sure  your  trunk  or  valise  is 
properly  fastened.  The  baggageman  has  a  great 
experience  when  a  lady's  trunk  comes  open  and 
all  its  contents  fall  out  upon  the  floor,  or  when 
a  valise  comes  apart  like  the  collapse  of  a  puff- 
ball  as  he  tosses  it  to  the  top  of  the  car.  A  few 
cents  will  get  you  a  strap  by  which  you  can 
make  your  property  secure.  Remember,  it  is  an 
awful  job  for  a  baggageman  to  get  everything 
back  again  after  there  has  been  a  spill. 

We  now  go  on  to  the  freight  conductor.  The 
duties  of  the  freight  conductor  are  very  heavy, 
and  he  is  under  great  responsibility.  He  has 
to  look  after  the  running  of  his  train,  and  check 
off  all  goods  that  are  unloaded  along  the  route. 
I  had  some  very  thrilling  adventures  while  run 
ning  a  freight  train,  and  met  with  three  or  four 
accidents.  One  time  I  was  in  the  van  when  it, 
with  four  other  cars,  was  thrown  into  the  ditch 
upside  down.  The  freight  cars  were  smashed 
into  matchwood.  A  very  humorous  incident 
happened  this  time.  It  might  have  been  serious, 
but  as  it  came  out  all  right  I  make  mention  of 
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it.  We  are  not  allowed  to  carry  passengers  on 
a  freight  train.  But,  while  passing  the  town  of 
Brussels,  when  the  road  was  first  built  through 
that  part  of  the  country,  three  men  (I  took  them 
to  be  farmers)  got  on  the  van  while  we  were 
working  at  the  station.  When  we  got  out  about 
a  mile  or  so  we  were  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and 
I  never  saw  three  worse  scared  men  in  my  life. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  get  on  a  freight 
train  again  as  long  as  they  lived.  But  when  I 
was  up  before  the  superintendent  of  the  investi 
gation,  I  wondered  what  I  had  better  say  if  he 
should  ask  me  who  was  on  the  train.  I  thought 
it  was  best  to  tell  the  truth,  and  resolved  to  do 
so.  Sure  enough,  he  asked  me,  "  Who  was  on  the 
train,  Snider  ?"  I  replied,  "  My  two  brakemen 
and  three  farmers."  "  What !  "  said  he,  "  three 
farmers  !  Now,  you  know  that  is  a  straight 
violation  of  orders.  What  were  they  doing  on 
that  train  ?"  I  told  him  they  had  got  on  at 
Brussels.  "Well,  then,"  he  said,  "why  in  the 
world  did  you  not  stop  and  put  them  off?"  "  I 
did,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  did,  sir,  just  one  mile  out, 
upside  down  in  the  fence  corner."  I  must  say 
I  was  pretty  badly  scared  myself,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  railroad  life,  but  I  kept 
on  and  passed  through  a  couple  more  accidents, 
coming  out  all  0  K,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
God. 
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After  a  while  I  was  put  on  a  passenger  train, 
and  this  is  where  we  come  to  meet  the  people.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  world  where 
you  have  a  better  chance  to  read  human  nature 
than  on  a  passenger  train.  We  see  many  funny 
incidents.  No  two  people  are  alike.  We  have 
the  fat  passenger,  the  lean  passenger,  the  nerv 
ous  or  no  faith  passenger,  the  superstitious 
passenger,  the  cautious  passenger,  the  contented 
passenger,  the  passenger  who  is  always  finding 
fault.  We  have  the  young  lady  who  is  going  to 
college,  or  to  spend  her  vacation.  We  have  the 
dear  old  lady,  with  the  usual  bandboxes  and 
bundles.  We  see  the  passengers  who  are  filled 
with  joy  as  they  think  of  the  friends  they  are 
going  to  meet,  and  we  see  the  passengers  who 
are  on  their  sad  mission,  for  in  the  baggage  car, 
perhaps,  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  loved  one.  They 
have  a  single  fare  ticket  with  them  with  the 
word  "  corpse  "  written  across  its  face.  We  can 
see  what  is  passing  through  their  minds  as  we 
punch  their  tickets.  Then  we  see  the  newly 
married  couple !  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
world  a  conductor  can  tell,  it  is  a  newly  married 
couple. 

NOTE. — Those  who  have  ever  listened  to  this 
lecture  as  it  came  from  the  Conductor's  lips  will 
call  to  mind  the  successive  side-splitting  anec- 
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dotes  and  personations  with  which  he  illustrated 
many  of  the  foregoing  characteristic  personages 
—the  German,  of  Mildmay,  whose  dog  howled 
all  night  long,  and  who  found  the  reason  for  it 
next  day,  when  the  paper  told  of  the  death  of 
a  man  in  Cincinnati ;  the  woman  who  sought  for 
information  at  the  station  wicket  concerning  the 
trains  in  each  direction,  and  who  was  so  thankful 
for  the  information,  but  pressed  her  inquiries 
closer  still  until  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt,  when 
she  called  to  her  daughter  that  they  were  safe 
now  to  cross  the  track ;  the  bridegroom  who 
offered  one  ticket  for  himself  and  bride,  because 
the  preacher  had  made  them  one ;  the  marvellous 
impersonation  of  the  hunchback  Jews,  in  their 
hot  debate  as  to  the  greatest  example  to  be 
found  of  success  in  life,  and  giving  the  palm  to 
the  man  who  "  had  but  one  shirt  to  his  back, 
but  now  he  do  have  a  million  " ;  the  dude  who 
on  the  English  railway  lifted  the  window  at 
every  station  to  inquire  of  the  guards  if  his 
luggage  was  "  saife,"  until  receiving  his  quietus 
in  a  crushing  retort ;  the  kind-hearted  but  fussy 
and  garrulous  old  lady  who  told  of  all  the  plans 
of  her  visit  to  Amanda  while  she  fumbled  in 
every  conceivable  place  for  her  ticket — these 
stories,  with  others  doubtless,  those  who  have 
laughed  and  cried  under  the  spell  of  this  lecture 
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and  the  Conductor's  wonderful  mimicry  will 
remember,  and  will  regret,  with  the  writer, 
that  they  cannot  be  reproduced.  They  were 
so  thoroughly  woven  into  his  personality  that, 
no  doubt,  the  thought  of  putting  them  on 
paper,  stripped  of  the  excitement  attending 
the  appreciation  and  laughter  of  an  audience, 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

We  regret,  also,  that  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
close  of  his  lecture  shares  the  same  fate.  In  it, 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  sought  to  leave  upon 
the  minds  of  his  audience  important  lessons 
which  have  to  do  with  eternal  issues.  Taking 
a  dear  old  lady  on  his  train  under  earnest 
instructions  from  loved  ones  to  look  after  her 
until  she  should  be  met  at  the  union  depot  of 
the  great  city — tenderly  describing  the  parting, 
and  the  journey,  and  the  meeting  with  those 
who  kissed  her  cheeks  and  welcomed  her  with 
joy  as  she  slowly  stepped  down  from  the  train 
at  her  destination — how  vividly  the  Conductor 
led  his  hearers  to  see  that,  for  the  Christian,  life 
is  a  journey,  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Great 
Conductor,  while  there  awaits  a  joyous  welcome 
for  him  one  day  when  his  ransomed  soul  shall 
enter  the  great  union  depot  in  the  City  whose 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God  ! 

And  we  believe,  the  last  trip  ended,  he  has 
had  his  welcome.  D.  W.  S. 
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